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Wnil are fhy cities witli the sons of Art; 
And Tnde and Joy, in every bosy street, 
Minglinip are heard ; e'en Drudgery himaelfj 
As at the car he sweats, or, dasty, hews 
The palace stone, looks gay. Thy crowded ports. 
Where rising masts an endless prospect yield, 
With laboor hnni, and echo to the shoots 
Of hurried sailor, as he, hearty, waves 
Bis last adieu, and, loosening every sheet. 
Resigns the spreading vessel to the wind. 
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AI>irEBXIS£M£NTii 



THE iubjeeis tf ikii volume haOt hetn pfe»mhd $o re 
feti^ to tie j^Mcbf d&ffetad wriieretkat, from a 
mere recent pMi^etiion^ Uttle rf novelty eon reasontktif 
It expected, 

^fhe <<^ History ot I<everpo6r by Et^d^ the 
^General and descriptive History of tbe Town of 
Xirerpool/ imtf tie deiaU of the hietory and commerce tf 
Unierpool m Dr. Aiism*9 *< Description of the Coon- 
tiy roond Manchester," (the primctptd aiUhoritiee.here 
made nee qfy) are performaneee whichf /rom the extent 
of thar pUm, and the respectability of tkekf^aoieieil^ioin^ 
imuf bme tkefkit cUnm upon the atienium qftkoee who 
wonld enter mkmiely into the luetory tf this opulent and 
Jkmrishing town. 

The following PMieationy thoughmore hnmble in Us 
pretensions^ wiU not, it is presumed^ be deemed either 
wmeeessary or unworthy the notice of those for whose 
unit is principaUy designed. 

The objects of the PnbUsher wero-^oform sndk a com" 
pendium qf the History, Topography, and Com$nerce, of 
the town of Liverpool as should be sufficientlif Umited 
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fw concemad r^erenee tDUhmt otmiHing amf tkingr i^ 
midmal imporianDey-^4o introduce iiuh addUieml «»-» 
formoHon iu recent ehumges mid hnprmoemieide had 
t^ordedyOHd to dispose ike whole iiUo « ni^hodical 
tatd easi^ arrangemeiU;^ . 

In thm M flatters himself that he has so far auC' 
acfided as to present the reader with a volume wkk^, by 
excluding minute and unnecessary details^ eomprejhet^ 
a greater fxaiety iff. interesting- and us^ matter than 
has hitherto been furnished on the sul^ect; and which 
oHU be found equally ustfui as a Pocket Con^amonfar 
the S^anger^ and a Booh of occvMi^iml Uffercmscfor the 
Inhabitant* 
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Oeneral Remarks. 



Next to those stadies which are ■Uictly scientific 
that of histoiy deservedly holds the highest yi\act. It 
cpmbinee ntionel lecreatioii and the most valuable 
instmction. We obtain access to the wisdom and 
experience of every former age, and become equally 
fiuniliar with the nations of anti<|uity and with those 
which now divide the empire of the world. In at- 
tentively tracing tlM^ progress of nations from a savage 
state, through every intermediate stage of improve- 
menti to civilisation, order, mdustry, opulence, refine- 
ment, and influence, we cannot fail to derive a kipd of 
knowledge which, being always capable of practical ap- 
plication, is of the hii^est individual and general im- 
portance. The human character is developed ; the 
operation of those causes which call forth tlierelucUnt 
ener^es of man is discerned ; and whatever has tended 
to accelerate or retard national improvement is strong- 
ly narked. In the scene which is thus unfolded to the 
eye of contemplation, the moralist, the philosopher, 
the merdiant, fuad the statesman, are all interested. 



Oeocral ReliMU-lot. 

Local history is more hnniblQ in it pretensions ; 
bat tiioogb it be inferior ii^ the estinu^on of iitera- 
tnre^ k hu a station on the scale of ntiUty of consi* 
denble elevation* A jost estimate can only be taken 
of a nation in conneximi with its component parts— 
citiesy towns, and villages* Whatever may be its pub- 
lic pretensions, whatever splendour it may occasion- 
ally derive from military achievements and conquests, 
it is in these that we loqk for the pmt evidences of 
its strength or weakness, wealth or poverty, meannesi 
or grandeur. The scale of the one is minute, that pf 
the other is extensive ; and, in the latter, individual ob- 
jects are brought nearer to the eye, are distinguished 
without difficulty, and decided on without mstake. 
In this view Great Britiun daims a very distinguished 
pre-eminence. Her internal state courts observatioa, 
and opens with conscious pride to the investigating 
eye. It is the just boast of her annals ; and tiie com- 
parison of the present vrith the past, while it excites 
admiration, swells the bosom with the most delicious 
feelings of patriotic attachment. Ill defined and un- 
determined claims, productive of endless strife be- 
tween the different orders of society, are succeeded 
by a government wisely poised, fixed, and paternal; 
desofaition and barrenness are exchanged for fertility 
and beauty ; and simple military stations, the casosl 
assemblages of the cottages of peasants and the huts of 
fishermen, have risen into extensive and commercial 
towns and cities, where an immense population, by 
habits of industry mid the ctiltore of science and the 
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arts, obtain t|ie comforto, and not nnfreqaeiitly 4lic 
elegancies, of life. 

' Aaiong many instances of this civil tiaaftformatioa 
liverpool may be adduced as one of the most emif- 
neat. The date of its existence is comparatiTely 
modeni ; and, either owing to its local adnmtaget not 
haying been duly appreciated, or to the general ab- 
sence of the spirit of commercial eat^prise, it has hot 
latdy emerged ^m obscurity ; bat its rise has been 
so nnprecedentedly rapid, and its political and coos- 
mercial relations are become so important, that it can 
no linger be passed oyer witiiout obsenratiott, or ob- 
•eryed without interest. 

General interest, however, is a merit which neither 
the Instory nor topography of Liverpool can jostly 
daim. Here are no valued remams of ancient, bar- 
barous, or classic architecture ; no obsolete inscrip- 
tions in characters half obliterated by the ruthless 
hand of time ; nor any of the more portable relics 
whtch'adom the antiquarian c^inet, rendered saered 
by the accumuhited rust of ages. Hie attention isjiot 
arrested by sudden and frequent revolutions ; nor the 
imagmatio^ seised with tales of 

'* Deeds heroic, sieges raised, or battles won." 

Its history is the history of the silent, but powerful, 

operations of industry ^ and its topography stands an 

h<moQrable . monument of patient perseverance and 

well-directed enterprise. 

' la introducing an account of Liverpool the eurioiui 



Etymology. 

teader may wish te be made acquainted ivlth the ety- 
mology of its name. On this sabject, honfever, Httl^ 
'ean be advaaoed with eeitamty. Hie oanes tftfUAees^ 
it is true, have not in general been arbitrarily iaiposed , 
but have taken their rise either from local peealiaritfes, 
«r some striloBg occurrence, on or near the spot oh 
'Which they stand; bat the distance of thne, tbt 
corruptness of provincial pronunciatfon, and the 01^ 
thograpfaical varieties in writing in different periods, 
teve often rendered that uncertain which driginally 
was intelligible and descriptive. The latter part of 
-the name Overpool is sidd to have been assumed 
from the circumstance of the town being situated 
Ibrmerly on the borders of a pool, which occupied 
the site of the Old-dock, and flowed with the tide 
in tiie direction of Paradise-street, Whitecfaapel, and 
Byrom-street ; and in this most who have written 
upon the subject agree. Conjecture has been more 
active to ascertain the derivation of the former 
part. Some have derived it firom a species of liver- 
wort, said to be found on tfie sea coast ; others, iritfa 
greater appearance of correctness, have supposed 
that it took its name from a kind of veaferfowl, an- 
ciently distinguished by the nam6 of the liver or 
lever, and bring the proof of its existence from the 
borough arms, the crest of which is a bird bearing 
that appellation. But granting the existence of this 
specie of water»fowI, that they were found in the 
pool in question m sufficient numbers to denominate 
StUver's-pool, or Liverpool, (as some have contended,) 
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|«iim>el^aiiy|Kitlietieal9flBMian* Itisatleiiteortalii 
Unit ao bird of tlist kind » mw foond m the neii^ 
bonitiood* lu amsieiit ortboonphy is prodnced bj 
•Mther mabor in finronr of a tbird coi^jt^tara. In 
tbe cbarter of H^ry IL 1175, it is said to be a 
piaoe wbicb tbe <' Lyrpol men call IMkerpkL'* Now 
X^tiierpiil in tbe dialect <tf tbe conntiy signiiyiDg loMMT 
fsel, and tbis being tbe appoUation before the town 
was incorporaiedf and oonseqnentlj before tbe. liver 
was assuned as a part of its arms, tbe autbor co»- 
cbides this to be tbe tme derivatimi, and that aU the 
modes of spelling since observed have been acci- 
dentally introdnced* Bat it is perhaps the best 
eonfe^ure, that as tbe whole estuary of the Mersey, 
tonyiig from Rmioom to the sea, was anciently called 
Lyrpnl, Lyipoo^ or Iitberpnl» tbe hamlet of Liver- 
pool, being the largest collection of buildings imme- 
diately npoa tbis pool or haven, obtained likewise the 
name of Lyrpul, by which it is, even to this day, 
known amongst the country, people. 

Still, however, we want the reason of the change 
of name. through all its varieties from Lyrpol, lither- 
pul, liverpnll, Lyvrepol, Ijyverpole, Leerpool, to Le- 
verpool, and Liverpool, This eould not have been 
wholly the effect of aeoident, or why hunotthe villagiB 
of litiierland been also converted in the same manner 
iuto LeverUmd or fJaerUmd? Nor will the casual devia- 
tions of orthography wholly acco wit for it The present 
name is, in its former part, there is no doabt, changed 
fjTom the original one, whi^, after all, may have beto 



Etyinolofy«^Aneieitt History. 

0mi«»tkf«ityhithi«eMBtrf ) iui4lhMicbftiigem|ipeM« 
to l»T«b0ttiiaciliteMI by llie'iHioj^iicNi ^f tlra^ieal or 
inagmiy liivcltiiellfer intotlievnntof tlM»4ofiniftilet 
ks lacofponlioiiy ttnd tli« origuial ftame bufaif IMMuMy 
mritteii and profionoccd cOMptle^Hyt L/Cy IbrLMMr^ 
left it Ibr sii6eee4inir %vvitei«y-i»feMexpfeMiiig it at 
length, to Bof^iy tiieoliflM^iiitbeir owDiMiy^Md^ 
Itver, ttHndiiig 'as so cofBiaaDdfaif an m1k$i^yktt tiM 
«ntt8of the te«% M«B determhied theeoAtest liiftivottfr 
of the pteseat appeHfttioo. The eoatest h^MFeeai tiie i 
andtbiein tfieiilidal ByUaMeiof^LMeNtiid Uver, a»lt 
dees iieil>eifr«|MHI the maia^l^niieiegieat^iiMstloa^ ^^ 
little impertanee^ Eufleldceiitettdeferthefonaefois- 
thogta{^y ; bat eiifltom ha» decided It for the latten 

'W% Bholiid be satisied to dhniiBS these vatyms 
opIidoBS respectifig the e^^elagy ef the naiae of 
Lhrerpof^ viithoat anfivhlg at eertidaty, conld we lai 
retam ppocore anihenliodeeamtotsta guide our in- 
qniries into its origia and the ea#ly pcvieds of ito 
histeiy. But heie we are agaia taken iaCO the ^ry 
region of eopjectare. Baxter* uroold trace its anti* 
qulty as high as the Sontii eo«|oe«i^ and supposes it 
to have been the harbour of- the Selaatliy nentioned 
by Ptolemy. This^ however, isaot correct. Hie prhi- 
dpal havbonr of tiie Romans in Lancashire, the Portas 
Sistaatiomn, was the estoary of the Kibble, and ^m 
the great singuhurity of the name th^ conferred upon 
it, tke Harbour ^ Laiumhin, it appears to have been 
the ontjr riTer in the poii^ty thi»t wQs so employed by 
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[ thiD^i^ *e cMitttr of Ibft 1 
f) and •pfcQui^ villi UMlAryMlaiwIbiBtotlM 
•My llw Rmmm m«H«lly pMi^rnd U to ttM Mciwy 
•rilMllAM. Tfco p i ii^i r rtto of litoypootliiiiio 
ootlNly Ottt oT fho nagiB of «11 Un Room fM* 
«Mik taiTo kteo Mthorta trtcedl. Hid It heat o 
llomw iCstlMi, U ii «Ai^ liMft pMtoMo itet hofe, « 
¥r«ll «!■ aiiiorplMte of «iiat teeriptkM, toMetto»»> 
«MBt #oiild U left to poifwtaaite HiolfiUst : bot no 
"MMlgte of RoiMHi tttl^ttai htTO evor beta diMo- 
iftrndL ^ilMPftiflMwtogaiy •■thority <bf y iictog 
Hi «iillqiity M Idgh, il:iBiiot49«tidB 1lMti|ted«i ' 
lovon «ttlielkleorth^l9oi«MMooaqMtt. 
is €OHftmity to' tlio praetiee of the ago, 
1ia«*«t flOOOicd tbo liirakit, diirMed HioUngdoai into 
hwmik; and dittfUratod them snoaf the diiaft vko 
liad 4tai«d Ms daagon, and ivlioto fakmrlMMl CBMTtd 
iMaaooiM. Tha iiirt^ of Oo kiH0dom i»IMi thii 
fdreaauttoee oceatiooed gave rise to the roll called 
Booaisdaf-lNiok, winch Is an a^comut of aR the laAds 
In Baghuid, and Aeir owtifll*s. From this book ft ap« 
peats that all that part of Lancashire which tfes be- 
tween tiie rivers RibMe and Mersey was granted to 
Roger of Poldieis ; bat thoogh the names of Everton, 
Vsnnby, and Utheriand, are fbond hi this record, bo 
BWMion is made of liyerpool: to that, at least, it 
nrnst have been too ineonsideTable to reqoire notice. 
Could it be authenticated that tills Roger de Poictien 
Imilt a castie here, (and there appears little reason to 
40abl it|) ^^ might fix npoai this occafrentfe as either 
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bnngiiig tfaekanlet into notiee, or as leading to an 
«rectimi of honaeii and tibnatatyiof tbe fiMDHfation of 
006; asinttoaeuMettied tiBMtof alnottiudTeiBal 
piUBgett^vaaiisaalfor people to fix tiieir habitalioiift 
near tlie cattle of some powerfiil diieftain, for tiie 
sake of enjoy ieg Us proteetien fifom Aose peedatory 
parties wbetwere eentiunUy seonring tiie coentry end 
plnndering the inhabitants. Gamdeny who wrote about 
1586, ascribes the beildwg of this castle to Roger of 
Poietiea; and as it was the general eastom lor the 
barons to eieet castles upon their baronies for the 
security and defence of thdr royalties^ it is by ae 
means impiobable that he miglbt eiect one in a piece 
soadvantageoosfysitnated^ The assertion of Moreiy» 
that the oastie was boUtby hmg John, deserves little 
regard^ as no aathorily is addneed for its support; 
though Lehnd says ** tilie lui|g.halh a castelet there." 
Camden fiirtiier infonns «u, that the wardenship of 
the castle was bestowed by the baron upon Vivian de 
Molyneox, whose deseeadant* stitt enjoy estates in the 
viciaityt and in that fiunily it coptinned as hito %s tbf^ 
30th of EUaabetii. 

The castle was gnM^ted to the town in 1704, at tb* 
rent of £6. 13s. 4d. the constable's ss^lary^andaboot 
this time the parish received a rent from the oorpof^ 
tion for some houses in it^ Iq 171& an arrangement 
was made between the parish and oorporation, on 
wliich the parish conceded their rights to the corpo- 
ration, and tbe remains of the castle being taken 
down,. St. George's church was built upon its site. 
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dtie eastle wM moafed rotiad, and the ditch was in a 
eh«nlar Ibrmy whiHi is ev«n n6vr in part displayed by 
file eireular tnrn ef Castle-ditch and Preeson's.rdw^ 
to Old Moor-street, firom whence it was carried ronnd 
hf Che top of HartfnghHMttvet to-4be top of Lord> 
iftreet, and feo completed Hie bonndary. The upper 
part of Moor^itreet wits caMod the Dry Bridge with- 
itt'fliehMtmyyears. 

The first et ent wMeh seeorad toliteipoal any per- 
ihahMnt commeiyaal Mhranta^^ was the concpiest of 
iVeland. A mnnber of English ndrentuvers had, in 
il«9. Made a few Mittements in that country ; and 
the whole was conqnered by Henry II. in 1178, who 
grMted the loMhip of Ireland to his youngest son 
SfAm. Hie Importanee of the port of Lirerpool on 
accomlt of its relftfive sitnation to IrehuMl #as, in 
conseqnence-of this conquest, innnediately discovered ; 
and It became of considerable serriee to goTemment, 
trotll ibr the converien^e of conveying troops, mtHtary 
st^M, &e., to and from Ireland, and the readbiess 
^f/Hh whidi the commodilAes of botii countries oouM 
be Interchanged. For flie^ reasons it was taken un- 
der the royal patronage. Henry II. granted it its 
first charter in 1175, and erected burgage houses fbr 
Its 'merchants. A second charter was granted by 
John, in 1207 ; which specifies, that ^all who have 
taken burgage houses' at Lyrpul shall have all tlie 
liberties and firee customs in tlie town of Lyrftol which 
any other ^ee borough upon the sea has in our terri- 
tories.'* And Henry 111. jn 1)27, ^r a fine of ten 
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nvks, after c<Mi6nnmg the gnmts of former charten, 
constituted it a free borovi^ for ever, with a merdnnt- 
fnild, or society, and other liberties. The town thas 
chartered^ and hohling oat these advantages to traden 
and others, began to assome an aspect of more in> 
portance, and to give some presages of its fiitare 
prosperity. A trade, considerable for the age, and 
the state of manolactares and commerce, was soon 
carried on, both coestways and with Ireland. The 
exports to the latter consisted of iron, charcoal, wool- 
len cloths, amour, horses, and dogs ; and the com- 
modities brought in return were Unen cloth and yam, 
fish and hides. 

It is not known when, or by whom, the building no^ 
called the Tower situated at the bottom of Water- 
street was first baUt. The foUowmg attempt to throw 
some light upon tilie subject is now for the first time 
submitted to the public eye: another account ia also 
annexed; and, on a subject which is involved ia 
so much obscurity, the judicious reader vrill deter* 
nune best for himself. In 1364 Heniy the Third 
gave to his son Edmund earl of I^ancas^ier, ^ the 
honour of Derby,, with all the castles, manors, and 
funds," forfeited by Robert 4e Ferrers earl of Derby; 
among which either part or the whole of Liverpool was 
in alLprobabiHty included, for in one of tiie escheat 
rolls of Edward the First, now in the Tower, Edmund 
earl of Lancaster, the king^ brother, who died in 
1296, among other property, is stated to have hM 
^^liverpole.mvier' cum passag* nl^ra Mersey.*' He 
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wiSBiieceededbylik aonTlioBiM,ilrtM fiwfeitedaH his 
hMMHUiy and was beheaded. Uenry^hk youngest son^ 
tben succeeded, and in 1327 obtained an act for re- 
versing the attainder of his brother, and consequently 
became repossessed of all the lands and lordshqps 
which either his brother or lather had hetd, at thia 
ttaie, an inquisition being taken before the escfaeator 
of the county the above return was made. He died in 
1345, and was socceeded by his son Henry, who was at 
that time signaliziog himself in the wan in France : 
on his retnm he was highly honoured by king£dward 
the Third, who in 1350 created him duke of Lancas- 
ter, and at which time Lancashire was first made a 
county pahiline. In the socceedii^ year he received 
a special command from the king to keep a strict 
guard on all the sea coasts ni Lancashire; and to arm 
the men he had already raised for the public service. 
It is not, perhaps, very improbable, then, that tlie 
Tower was first built about this period, for at that time 
the town was completely open to the river, and this 
building might have been erected either as a place of 
residence, occasionally for the lord or his deputy, or 
as a protection for an *oot-guard from the castle to 
keep watch and give notice of the approach- of an 
eneniy, for which its situation at that time must have 
been peculiarly favourable. Duke Henry died soon 
after, and I>ngdale informs us that in 13^ a partition of 
his property was made between his two daughters and 
corheiresses, when his manors in this part were assigned 
to- his younger dangbter Blanch wife of John of Gaunt, 
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af|erwtedftd«ke«n4iicMUr, fiNim whom they pwted to 
the crown^iB the penenof UsflfnHewylV* by «4m«i 
it secmt probable the Tower waft granted to ajr John 
Stanley, ibr it it leertaiii that in 140^ sir John Stanly, 
then steward of the hug's houseboMt and UeatenaiU 
of Ireland, obtained a licence (rom the king ^* to 
fertifie an house at Leverpoole [which he had n^wly 
bailt] with embatteled walls." Seaeomb iafonm oa 
that jiboat the year 1360, in the reign of Edward 
JIL, it was the property of sir Thomas de Tathom^ 
of Latfaon i who presented i^ with scvend bonsas 
andpoitioas of huki in LiYorpooV to sir John Stanley, 
knt. a tiunoas wanior, who had uMivied Isabel de 
Lathon, bis only daaghter,andheiressofLalhoiB. By 
Ibis marriage be alio obtauied LatWm and Knowriey« 
He was descended irom the Stanleys of Hootoii, anan- 
cient and respectable lamily, and became the fimndess 
of the Stanleys of Kaowsley, afterwards and now earl 
of Derby; alsoof the Stadcys of Aideriy Park, near 
Macclesfield, now of WinoiDgton, in Gbeshire. 

What kind of bnilcting the Tower was, preTmos to 
its becoming the property of sir John Stanley^ we 
have no means of Jud^n|t$ or whether he entirely m- 
bnilt or only enlarged it. After Imving been the 
reshience of nobility, its hall was at length oonTertad 
into an aBsembly-roem^ and was used for that purpose 
to the middle of the i7th century. As hrte as 1734», 
it was, however, the ocoaaioaai residence of the earls 
of Darby, for in that year James earl of Derby gave 
entertainments in it, being at tint time mayor of 
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Uhwfpool. By a stnage vfdnitiide, ttis abode of 
greatness was Afterward conrerted into a prison ; and 
llie noisy festivity of ifflnefice gave place to tlie groan 
of -(Aii6nement and the sigh of pteory: Init tiie prf- 
sonen have kteiy been removed to a mote comfort* 
able place of abode^ so that it may yet be destined to 
andergo another transitioB eqoatty strange and incon* 
graoBB. 

' The stete of Liverpool^ firon the 14th to the bo- 
gionhig of the 16th centnry, when lieland visited it in 
his toar throagh the k|agdomy is aahnown. Its chaiu 
tBiawere confirmed, and its privileges enhvged, by 
Edward IH. Ricfaard III. mid Heniy IV. and there 
Is Uttie doobt bat that its commtroe was extended, 
and ttie anmber of dw^lingaand inhabitams mereaMd* 
I^hmf s accoant of the town is both canons and in- 
voaraUe: — 

**lairp$U^ alhM UfcerfotHe^ a pavid Townehath bat 
nChapel. HWvaaiiiL MUesof natfarfrom theSo 
is Parodie Cbirch. The King hath a Cmtelet there, 
and Ae Erie of Xkatbe hath a 8tone Howse there. 
MfUtk Marchanntes cum much thither, mto^ a good 
Haven. After that Mene^ WMer cmnming toward 
Rkmemme In CheMre lisith amonge the comnmnc 
People the Naaie, and to L§rfitlU^-^kt LgrpoU is 
smimle Castame payid that canslth 9Iarebante« to re- 
sorte. Good Marchandis at Lyi7ol«, and moch Kriscft 
Yam that Mimdwtter Men do by ther.** 

From thb accomit it appears the town was at that 
time in a flourishing condition ; bat, from some causca 
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twX aBC«rtei]ied» it afterwwd capefieoced a deeUiie* 
The towa record states the oimber of' hottse-hoiders 
aod coitagen in 15d5 to be only I38y which, afiowiog 
aevett pefsons to a honaCy wiU give 966 iababitaats. 
IShe ftMpptag at the same time oopsuted of ten barka 
(the largeit of 40 tona. burthen) and two boatS) the 
whole making 775 tons, and navigated by 75 men ; and 
at Wallasey, a creek opposite, were three bai'ks, mak* 
lag 36 tow, navigated by 14 men. This reduced sUte 
•f the town obliged the inhabitants, in id71, to peti- 
tion Queen Elisabeth to be relieved from n subsidy 
which had been impiosed on tiiem» in which it is styled 
'* her mgesty's poor decayed tovm of liverpool ^ 
terms on sueh an occasion not likely to have been used 
if the fact were not indisputable. Of the state of its 
popnfetfion and trade we have no account from thil 
period to the dvil wars ; though from the.attentkia 
paid lo it by the parltament and from its sustaining 
a bride siege of a month's xspntinuance from prince 
Bapert^ it certainly experienced a very connderabta 
augmentation. la 1636, however, when writs were 
iuaed by Charles the First for the illegal exacOoa 
of ship-money, liverpool was only rated at j£2Sf 
Hvfailst the neighbottriag port of Qiester was rated at 
^26, and Bristol at ^1000. In 1643 a request was 
made by sir W« Brereton to the parliament. Who had at 
this timea committee in the town, that tlie slnps oii^t 
be suffered to. remain for the defence of the coast; 
wfaenitwasonlered that all the-pnbiic money that 
Should be raised either by customs or excise, or in 
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may other way, sboatd be appfied for the safety and 
defence of the town. Seacomiys aceoimt of the mege, 
and of the sitoatioii of the town at this time, is to 
, Interestuig that we shall give it in fhll. — 

''The town, in 1644, was in the hands of the com> 
ttonwealth, nnder the command of colonel Moore, 
iiho defended it sometime for the parliament, against 
Hie army of prince Rupert, nephew to king Charles T. 
Tliis prince, about 26th June, 1644, sat down before 
Ihe town, which at that time was well fortified witli a 
strong and high mud wall, and a diteh twelre yards 
wide, and nearly three yards deep, enclosing the town 
Urom the east end of Dale-street, and so westward to 
the riTcr. Dale-street endat this time, east and south- 
east, was a low marshy grovnd, covered with water 
fit>m the river, with which it was connected by that 
part of the town now called Paradne^treet, within 
which batteries were erected to cover or guard agmnst 
all passage over or through this water ; all the street 
ends to the river were entirely shut up, and those to 
the town enclosed with strong gates defended by can- 
non. There was also a strong oastle on the south 
(where St. George's -church now stands) surronnded 
by a ditch twelve yards wide, and ten yards deep, 
Aom whidi to the river was a covered way, through 
which the ditch was fiHed with water, and by which, 
when the tide was out, men, provisions, and military 
stores were brought as occasion required. In and 
upon tfiis castle were planted many cannon, which not 
only annoyed the besiegers at some distance, but also 
aovered tiie ships in the harbour* At tiie entrance 
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iraaa fofftof eight gun to gaard tliat, and to preYe^t 
alt panage by the ii?er at hw water ; in addition to 
this security, a great qmntity of wool was brought hpie 
from Ireland, by $acb English protestantfi as escape^ 
the genend massacre. With this wool the besieged 
covered the tops of their mud walls, which saved them 
greatly item the small shot of the enemy. The town 
was at that tune but small, either in appearance or 
reality. The prince fixeil his main camp round the 
beacon, (the present St. Domingo,) about a mile from 
the town, and his officers in the village near it. The 
batteries were mostly placed upon the ridge of ground 
jrunning from the top of Shaw's-brow to the Copperas* 
works, and the trenches in the lower ground under 
them, from vrhence the prince often attacked the 
town, but was as often r^ulsed. At length, after 
many fruitless efforts, his army entered on the 36th oi 
June, about three in the morning, and put all to the 
sword till they came to the High-cross, the spot where 
the Towii4iaU now stands ; when the rest of the in- 
habitants were sent prisoners to the Tower, and to St. 
Nicholas's church, the prince taking possession ot 
the castle.". Not long afti^r, it was repossessed by 
the parliament, and both houses ordered that in 
the public thanksgiving on the 5th of November, 
thanks should be offered for the ** great success it has 
pleased Ood to give the parliament forces in the re- 
,covery and retaking of Liverpool," at this time it ap- 
pears lieutenant-general Meldrnm had the conmian4, 
but in 1645 Major Ashnrst was approved of by the 
)wNise to be the governor of thetowiv In Septemb^ 
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«r Mb 3MV, M ft feMm «r «e oMyw,' taiMb, and 
MMtaatB, an ordiMdlbe was pMMd Co wtlie Ika 
^vAm and f&tty iMMlliT* ott tNa cavpofaMoBf as a 8#> 
iBActiaa ferlfce toi Mt tl ay had saKaiaed. MotMHaf 
iWber was riao aOowed for rabirildiag the toiam, a 
great part of which is stated tohaf>e been bonitdowii 
uf wt entjtty y and an order was Diade* that thi^ tiiii" 
Berahoald %e fefied on the estates oftheoarl of Det4>yy 
lord MollhMinx, sir W. Vorris, Rabert Blandell) 
' Kel>ert Moffinemc, Cbas. Gerard, and Sdwd. Scarea- 
Mck, esqrs. Soon al^er this ttie town iwas ordete#lt> 
be IMMed wMi a garrison of eooiaflmtry; and 90 
baiveii of powder, with 000 firelocks and matdi and 
DiuKt ui proportion, werer sent ror their nse. An or* 
Annce was anerwards passed vy both taoases of par« 
Bament for confiimnig the charters and liberties of 
the town; and the srnn of ^10,000 was granted to 
incKnuny the iniabitants lor the losses tney had siis- 
tafned. This snm was to be taised ont of the estates 
of sir IfUKani Gerard of the Brin, Mr. BhindeB of 
Crosby, Mr. BtandeU of Ince, Mr. Chofley of Chorley, 
•Mr. Fasakeriy of Walton, and Mr. Scaresbrick of 
'Seatesbrick, and ,/i6004br the garrison was to bepro- 
enred by granting leas^ of tlie eari of I>erbys estate, 
to sa^ of Ids tenants as were well affected to the 



In 1659 a bill was pasted for Ae demoMtion of the 
castle, and tiie site, with a dwelKng-house in the in- 
terior and 0ie old materiris, were granted to colonel 
Birch on condition of his carrying th» order into efiect . 

• cs 
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Soon aftttlUi the wMks were dnmnticd, attd^ die 
towa left wlioliy defeaeeleMy eicept that a Ibfft t«m»i4 
themer, Mur St. Nwhola^ drntch, gliU lenaiBeA 
Dnring ihe tipo infonectkiiiB in fiif^ow of the Stmit 
fauljif the iohabitantB were under oonaderahle wppr^ 
heuian for ito fafety. For had not the reheb been 
Atrcated in their progreia by the battle of Praaloii 
Prai^ in the 01M hHtance, aad diverted m theb eomse, 
in the other, before they could seize the inqiortaigit 
post of Wanui|;ton, they would ha«e reduced Msih 
cheater, and &e taking ^liverppol would then ha¥e 
proved an easy task. Here they wonld have met wi^ 
•hips, stores, &c., and been enabled to fynn an ea^ 
conmnmication with the rebds in Ireland, and to 
open an inlet for fieshanxiliaiies from France* Their 
designs were, however, providentially fmstiated. 

Towards the latter end of the 17th oentnry livep- 
pool was emancipated from its parochial dependence 
on Walton, in winch parish it was before a chapeliy 
•idy. An act fbr this purpose passed in the ipth year 
of the reign of William IIL 1699 , by which it .was 
granted, that, from the 24th day of June in that year, 
the, town and liberties of Liverpool shoiM be a dis- 
tinct parish of itself, separate from Walton $ that th^ 
corporation should have power to baild a new dwireh« 
and a house for the rector, and to raise the sum of 
j£4C0, by assessment on the mhabitants for that par« 
pose ; that two rectors should be appomted, one for 
tiie new church, the other for the parochial chapel, 
Vfao should enjoy all ecclesiastical benefits and a<|- 
yiintages within the said town and liberties, ai the 
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«ec4»r and mar of Wakaii 1«4 befim OBj^fwii tMit 
v«U parnli does, coslrilNitMMy laadB, and 1wiiwb» bi^ 
langillg to tliQ^aid rector^ •ho«M be eqaaUy dividad 
^^waen the tiro feetoia; that the initroMca aad 
pivfettyit^n of the reoloiy ihoiiid he iFOstad i» th# 
ipayof».<i Wei ni fnv . aod comvioiHMNHiGil^ for the tmo 
Iwmg; andtfafit iii«aBe ongr diqiNile fhonld aiJM. te 
loid7hiBho|ft of Gheatier ihoiikl de«ide» and appoial 
YlhichpfthetivoahiMifctbechosem Tbeold|paroehi«l 
<lbiveL was &on thia. taaiie ealled tbecharch of St. 
IUch<tey andtheneweafiSt^Peter^. ThopopalatMNi 
u slated at tfa» liiM to bo about 6000 jpenooe* 

As tariyatthefeifnof Cliaibetfaainolebadbeeii 
cooatmclisd to lagr 19 ▼esaola in the winter; aad a 
iioaar- w»» vitP fonped to tiio advantageous d^nm^ 
and unshipping of oavgoes; but in 1710 the increase 
of trade had suggested the nooesiity of a wet dock ; 
and an aot p s ned empowesing the town to coostroc^ 
•net This wos the fint dodk constfuoted in liver- 
pool : it oceapjes the place of the old pool or havon^ 
and, since the construction of other .doe)(s, hus ob- 
tained ^tbeajqpoUalien of the. Oki^ook. Thenumfoer 
of the ships belonging to the port was 84, averagini * 
somewhat less than fO tons burthen each, and navi- 
gated ky eleven men at a mediov. But the port was 
fieqncoted by above thne times that nnmber belong* 
ing to other pfaKses. As the Irish trade was the ori> 
gimU branch of the I^verpoolcopousierce so it con- 
tioiied to be the principal one, aad . tho decline of 
the port of Chester, with tiie ineiea^oA traffic betwf«n 
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th6 two kiiigOTiiis, fftfc ^fvftt i^^cnir to wit nrti^ 
0MiiM* Bfttiymtivcs Off irotaio so^oownrolf iOttlM 
in UfetpocH^ for the |Mii^po«e of earrfkig •■ tiieir 
eotoinorcial filaiii, and laid the ibattdatioB of some df 
the pri nd fMd mercMitae honaes m it. They likewiie 
eofttfihoted iinMdi to form the loeal dNUracter tmA 
tmumen of tte town, whieb have eomiderah^ di^ 
Ihred Atnn tiiose of the inlmd towns of Itticatfeibey aa 
welt aa of other sea ports. The relative situatioB of 
ttie Ible of Man with respeet to liverpod caused Ihe 
greatest part of its trade also to centre in this pwL 
The importation of iron, timber, hemp, flax, and im- 
ml stores, firom the northeni comitries of Enrope, 
mast have been an early branch of bosinesa at a 
thriving port, connected with a country rapidly in- 
creasfaig in buildings and manvfhctnres. And as opv- 
lence and elegance of living gahied ground, the supply 
of wine, fruits, and other articles, from the sovth of 
Eorope, would naturally be sought fbr by a direct 
Importatioh from those parts, instead of the circuitous 
medkim of London or Bristol. 

The commerce of Liverpool was yet, however, hi 
its infhncy, and she occupied but a very infbrlor placa 
nmong tiie sea-ports of Great Britain. Acconfing ta 
(Cahners, the clearances iff British ships in all Bng^Mid 
hi 1709 were f 4S,69S tons, and of Liverpool, Sftft tons, 
or as 1 to 42,095. But her attempts to the West India 
and American markets began to be snccessfut e— ugh 
to raise a spirit of emulation, and to encovrage enter* 
priae; and from this time bar shipping hiaraated so 
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wpU&y Uiatui 1716 shepoescMed 113iiq^«m<Hiiiti^f 
te 838^ tons, naviglited by 1376 men^ and in 1723 they 
kftdnwiitotlieBiimberoflSl. The prosperity of Cbi 
port 9£ Bristol held oat sufficient SMktif es of poou^r 
ineinnoe end exertion to the Liverpool itraden ; ond» 
tfwegh they were not yet in a capacity to rival it^ 
th^ appear to have made tiie most i^those advantigei 
vrtuoh tiMir localsitoation and former endeavoms had 
given them the possession of. From Ireland they 
oxportod provisions, and from Scotland proonred 
cheeks^ handkerdne^ and osnahiirghs,fi>r theordinary 
dcpmnds .of the plantations ; and tfaese^ with variooa 
secondary articles with which they freighted their 
vessels, enabled them to obtaina small share of thut 
lacrative trade which was carried on vritb America 
and the West Indies to a very considertble extent j^ 
the more opulent sea ports of the kingdom. Bi^^ 
Bristolstili maintained a decided superiority m ttt^so 
markets, owi^ to her proximity to the n^ckerel aw) 
pilchard fisheries, and to her German coarse goodf 
being preferred to the ordinary Scotch checks and 
osnabarghi exported byliverpooL 

A time iras, however, i^proaching moro iraspicioni 
to her interests, in which she was destined not only to 
rivd, bnt ultimately to. rise superior to, her powei^ 
. competitor. Tho4mprovements introduced about this 
time into the mami%?tures of Manchester became thf 
means of extending tiie commerce of Liverpool. The 
Ikfandiester manufiicturers concaving theinselv^ able 
V> furpisb the W«9it Lidia markets with the 
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srtieles that tiie merdiaiits of Liverpool obtainedlroiii 
Seotltnd, lietter in qtutliiy and on lower terms, besatt 
ta tarn 4iieir attention to the exportation of the pro- 
^hMser of their own looms. The trial svcceeded ; aad 
la a short tiine the Manchester checks, stripes, oeaa- 
bttight, aadhandkerehids, obtained sneh a prelerenee 
that liirerpool by this means was enabled to aeqtiire 
tiM flienopoly of coarse goods at the West Indhi 
mafket The Ckrman, French, and Scotch rnana* 
ftctares ct Uns kind were now no longer saleable, and 
tfaatrade of Bristol in these commodities was en^ 
pialelf annhilated. fhe benefits of tiiis comm«Aree 
w«re so conslderabie that Literpool, as we haveseen, 
hi abont ibarteen years, from 1709 to 179S, had hi- 
«femed the noraber of her sifips from M to 191 ; and 
tte tawns of Liverpool and Bfanchestef each be|;tti 
to advance very rapidly in sise and population. 

lit the year 1715 an act was obtained for the erection 
of a new church In Liverpool. This wa<i bnilt npon 
the ttte of the old castle, and dedicated to St. George. 
In 17M the number of inAiabitants was computed at 
10,446, so that thepopnhitionhad more tiian doubled 
ahicelhe commencement of the century. The same 
year an act was passed for making navigable the riven 
Mersey and irwell as fhr as Manchester, and for 
opening a comimmicatlon with Northwich and Viu- 
foTd4>ridge, by means of the river Weaver. 

But though the commerce just mentioned was «f 
great advantage both to Liverpool and Manchester, It 
tvas by no -means snfficiettt to raise them to atfy cd«- 
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^demble degree of opuleiic*; bntwioiiportaiiilf fvM 
sooa afforded tiiem of circulatuig thck oomnoditict U 
a grottter extent, and thereby to lay tlie liMMdatMref 
tbnrfatnrefortanet. 11iitwaal»ymoatttfalMBdti«d« 
with^iHUiiihAaieriea. Tke goods ezportad from Old 
Spain to her Ameriean territorict were kdd nnder 
the noit exorbitant easterns ; aad theCeles confany, 
(which cbnmed the privilege of these exports exclih 
sively by Yirtoe of its charter,) paying also a yearfy 
tribute to the Spamdi goTemaient, every artiele hi 
the ceaqpaay's invoice, upon its arrival at Vara-Crai^ 
Porto-Beilo» Mexico, Luna, Quito, and other settle^ 
ments, was chargjsd apwards of three hundred per 
cent, beyond what the uihidntanto had been accas» 
toBMd to pay when the trade was open. These 
extravagant charge! almost placed the goods oat of 
the reach of the purchasers ; and, in proportion to their 
enonni^f^hetd aat the nore powerlnl iadaccmentsta 
an UHcit commerce for the supply of the inhabitants* 
Accordmi^ we find that the Spanish West ladm 
traders in the netghbourhood of Jamaica ventnred to 
run in periguas, schooners, and large canoes^ hwa the 
Havannah, Porto-BeUo, Carthagena, and many small 
ports and creeks on the main, to Jamaica, to encteavonr 
to bay checks, str^>ea^ osaaburgbs, and other similar 
articles, with which they had been supplied from the 
German looms under the heavy customs before man^ 
tioned. In this they succeeded so mudi beyond their 
expectation as to find the goods not only dmi^ier 
but rnnch superior to what they had been accustomed • 
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to purchase. Hub racceM mvigonted their Hirtaie 
attempts, and thedemaiid for Manchester fooda in- 
. cnased to ao great a degree that frequeaily im the 
diqiartare of the Spaniards tbere<has not beea a piece 
of check remainiog for sale in the Kmgston market. 
The fettBUs to Liverpool and Manchester were made 
in actual spede, and their amoant at once snrpaaed 
and gratified the most sanguine hopes of the iofaahi- 
tants. This branch of iliidt commeroey which issaiil 
hy Edwards to have vended to the amoant e£ one 
iniUlon and a half of British manu£ietared goods ai^ 
nnally, was in foil vigour from the year t7S3 to tite 
year 1740 ; bat tlie vigflance of the Spanish govemment 
^vas sDCh, that it gntdiiidly declined, and was at iast 
totally abdished by an act of the British legislataHU 
Bat before the abolition of this branchof comweree 
livecpool had ensured the oontumanee of her pros- 
perity by^ engaging in the African trade ; asonroe«if 
cOmmeree in which Bristol, from the year 1698, when 
it was laid open, and tiie African company afoolisbed, 
had found an equivalent for her loss of thedry-ffood 
tittde mentioned brfore. The share that liverpeol 
Igained in the trade may be traced to the same spirit 
of adventure, and a coalition of similar circnmstances. 
The Assieitto company, who were settled at the 
Havannah, and clamied Hie exclusive privilege of 
importing all the slaves rectulred by the Spaiiiah setcte- 
ments, found their contiUCtors, through the failure of 
the Soatfa-eea scheme, unable to fulfil their engage- 
ments. It was with diffionltv that a sufficient auaiber 
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of ifaives WW inqpoirled ftr the sernce <^Uie govoni* 
ment akme ; so that the tupply of the inhabitants was 
bolii precalioos and inadequate. Tiiis eurcmastaBee 
led the liverpool merehantointo a conttabaad tnttc 
with the Spaniards in daves from the north tide of 
Jamaica by the creeks and inlets on tiie sonth side of 
,Oiba, to whidi smidl Tossek conld pass in a few horns. 
This accounts fer fifteen ships belonging to Liverpool 
being employed in the African trade in 1730 ; the first 
^at ever sailed to the eoast firom thia port, with the 
ezeeptioa of a soigle sloop in 1709* The attempt 
ancoeeded so much beyond the expectation of the 
adventnrers, that fecton on the part of liverpool were ' 
settled at Jamaica, and as many of the sbves as did 
jBOI'find a timely and jecore market with the Spa- 
xuaids remained on the island, and contributed to tbe- 
occasional supply of the Jamaica planten, whereby 
an easy gradation was formed to the increase of that 
branch of the traffic in which Biistol had long been 
without a rival — the supply of theBritidiplantations, 
Jn this also Liverpool became successful : the economy 
of her merchants in this trade enabling tliera to sell 
their shiVes to the islanders four or five pounds per 
head lower than London and Bristol, and at the same 
time to affi»rd themselves equal profit ; while the im- 
mediate specif which was returned for the smugf^ed 
slaves strengthened their abilities to give that credit 
which had been hitherto allowed to the purchasers at 
Jamaica by the London and Bristol factors. This, 
consequently, held out a strong invitation to tiie 
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planten, iivlio began to tee tiieir advantage m porchafi* 
log from liverpool sterea; and, finally^so firmly eatai* 
bUfhedand iBcreasedtfaia bnmcfa of trade timtthe porta 
of London and Briatol began to feei an abatement of 
\beir accustomed exports, in proportion as those of 
liverpool advanced. Bristol, in particolary found her 
demand for slaverfbr tiie plantations rapidly lessen; 
ittsomocby that in the year 1764 she deaied ont only 
dS ships for Africa, while liverpool cleared out 74 ; 
and to soeb an height had the African trade of the 
town advanced at this time, that more than one-fourth 
of the shipping belonging to her port sailed to the 
ciMuit, and she had more than one half of the African 
trade of the whole kingdom,* 
. Such were the cireumstaBces whidi laid the founda* 
tionsof the coBMBerce- of liverpool; drcnmstanoes 
which, havmg furuisbed her with ships, money, and 
credit, enabled her, after they ceased to exist, to 
proseente her interests in comuMUi with the rest of the 
seaports of the empire, and largelj^ to participate in 
all those advantages which the perfection of our mn- 
nufactures, the extent or our foreign poaiessions, and 
oor naval superiority, have secured to the natiq^. The 
ships of almost every trading nation are now seen in 
her docksand river, and her commerce extends toevery 
part of the globe, the East Indies only excepted.t 

* General and DeBcri^tive History of Liverpool. 

t An attempt has been made on the part of Liverpool 
to participate in that valuable branck of commerce also. 
But, owing to the state of the nation in 179?* ^.lie application 
to pnrliauieot was nn successful. The idea, lioweVer, in yet 
culertaiued, and not withoat sanguine hopes of succest*. 
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of Great Britab is ii«?igated by livefj^ool; tiiat it 
ku •ne-fourlh part «f bar foreign ttadle, one'slxth 
part 6f heir geseial eoanmsreey and oneJIalf of the 
tra^af the city of LMUka. One^foarA of tberiii|>t 
Wlaqgimp to Liverpool, previonsiy to tin aboKtioii, 
weie eaiployed ia tke African trade; aadithadHv*- 
eightlM of tfie African tiade of Great Brttahi, and 
tfaraa-Mvanthi ef tiM Afiiaan trade of Borope. 

A more teinate detail of commeree tbe Karftt of 
Has work irlll not aHow. The frusta that have been 
itotaead aremffidant to tauk the astaniMagly rapid 
fiae'of Hie part, andto pbice in rmoit atrlldng view 
tfnl ttninenoe wfaiefa it bas Attained b^ mereantila 
exortiaas: an eauaence, wbici^ whilst tiw nation of 
which it fomis «o conspicaous a part mnntaias ill 
rank among the kingdoms of Europe, it is still likely 
to retein. Its intimate connexion with the rifting em- 
j»ireaf the United ^tes, iu vicfaity to Ireland, its 
iaieraasmg commerce with the north of Europe, its 
oolnnid teklioBS, the recent openbig of a direct 
trade to .tile Bra2ils,andotherpartsof south America, 
together with its own local advantages, its important 
•taple eommodkies of coal and salt, the norivalled 
cotton manniactafes of tiie county in which it is 
aitaatod,atod its connexion with the inland navigation 
«f the kingdom, bold oat the pleasing prospect of 
permanent and increasing prosperity. 

Bristol and Liverpool, as we have seen, were at an 
Mriy period rivid parte; bat the totter, though she 
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Started Ute, bu sot only overtaken bat snrpasBed 
her 'rival. Each, peiiiapsy u still denrons of keepinp 
up tbecompetitioD, yet the places are so sHooted as 
natarally to divide the trade upon very remarkable 
equalities. This equal distribution of advantages ia' 
especially remarkable in the home trade. Biisltol lies 
open to the home trade, as vrell as Liverpool ; bnfr 
while the former trades chiefly to the soath andsovth-* 
vrest ports, from Dublin to Galway, the latter anist 
have the trade of the east and northern shores, fipbm 
Dublin to Londonderry. Theone has all tfaesontfa of 
EngUmd, and the other all the north, to owriispoiid 
with. Bristol has the south-west counties, eo^ndinf 
northward to' Shreirsbury ; liverpool the north asMl 
midland coonttes, extending southward to Biimini^an*- 
Nature has opened a communication by the river 
Severn between Bristoland the counties of Bfonmottth, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Woicester, and ^alop; yet 
Liverpool balances this by the rivers Mersey, Weaver^ 
and the various canals whidi now open a comnnmica- 
tion, not only into the heart of the county, but to the 
eastern shores, the Tyne, and the Humber. Wales 
seems ^equally divided between them: Bristol com* 
mandtng the havens down to Milford, and its centre 
by the rivers Wye and Lug ; and Liverpool does the 
same to the north, by the Dee, Conway, and the Straits 
of Meaai. Yet, notwithstanding these ^most equal 
advantages both for foreign and domestic trade, Liver* 
po<d has a very eminent precedence. For this many 
oaases.have been jassign^d^ but perhaps the most 
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0|MMHve CUMM WilI1i€feiilldlil}t8eoiiiiexioiiiiri(6 
Ike iimii icOreB «f lanctrfilre, and in Ike genius of 
Ike fllMilK dnd fhe> libenA spiiit tHdch prerades it. 
lilMMliQr ef waaXhSittkt with generosHy ef practice is 
fwitiitiiHy filvonrabte to cemmeree. It is the genial 
0ttB Slider tdiiA lAie fl<MiffiB]ie8, and irifkont whose 
li ii iga irt JBgl i de ihe dmiidfes and dies.** 

Witk Ike fcicrease - tif trade and riches we nnist 
•MSeetlhe etilaiigeiiient of the townand theincreara 
<f ftayoprtatlen. At a proof of Hi pntsent opntenee 
•Ml Iww rapmy k has advanced in a verf short space 
of Ikbe, littfe m4t% is necessary than to notice the 
ea rt en tfy e ranges ef excellent dwelting-baiues, and the 
mmttmm pMh bididlngs, which meet the eye in 
•veiy ilMietloay the appearance and style of which 
denote tfien iaftaederh erecUon, and eqnalfy mark the 
aiMt ef the ndMhitaaiU and tiie abundance of their 
momtei> Iftis, too, is the woric of Httle more than 
•se'eentQiy. Its extent at the thne of the siege by 
prince Rupert may be gatiiered from the account by 
genc o M ft, already given. On the east and northward 
to the rfver fit was enclosed by a mod wall ; and on 
tike sooth-east by marahy ground, covered with water 
Ibom the rirer. Hie fortifications extending from the 
east end of Dale-street to the river, and Uie marshy 
ground aforesaid, covered with water, occupying the 
place where Paradise-street, Whitechapel, and part of 
Byrom-etreet, now stand,* the whole area thus enclosed 
mnst have been very small, not exceeding 405,000 
square yards. It is not, however, to be supposed that 
B 3 • B«aaticfl of EofUnd . 
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thb extent of land was who% conmd witfa bidldiiigi ; 
for it appears from an old palntnigy which i«pmeBti 
the town as it appeared in 1680, tHrty-aix yaais aflev 
the siege, that within this area v^tf^^ several plots ef 
land, unbuilt, and planted with trees^ This painting 
is farther interesting as it presents us with a view ^ 
the appearance of the town idong the waters «dS8, 
and of aH the public buildings it then possessed. On 
the northern extremity is a snail fort of elg^t gm^ 
immediately joining the old chapel yard, the w estci m 
parapet of which, and that ia front of the Tower, are 
close to the water, which shows that all the land wes|» 
ward, namely, the lower part of the present diorc^ 
yard, to the Pier-head has been gained at different 
times from the Mersey. St, NichoUu's appesvs wMi 
a plam square tower steeple without a spire. The 
Tower had then embattled tnnets, ^ugh now 
only a common coping. The old Costom-bowe, 
which then stood on the south side of Wat«p>streatt 
op[N)8ite the Tower, had its front toward the riTer^. 
and appears to have been erected at some distance 
from the-river, perhaps for allowmg a small qm^ fat. 
landing goods. The form of the old castle is also dis« 
tinctly seen. It was a massy square building, witfa 
embattled round towers at the an^s. There is;Bo 
appearanpe of buildings to tiie south of the castle, and 
the ground was probably open quite down to.Oiepool, 
which covered the space now occupied by die Old- 
dock. The attic only of tiie old Town-house is seen. 
{( stood tt t|ie ^oi^thiY^rd of the present Town-haUj^ 
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itsnortli irpnt h&ng repfesoited in a line witli the 
8oiith side of Water-«treet« The attic apartments 
liave seven windowa in the west front, and the same 
munber probably on the other sides. These iq^t- 
jBiAnlB were for the vse of , the corporation ; below it 
iai|^ have been supported with pilkuvy leaving an 
area fof tbe accommodation of the market people, or 
the traders of the time« The roof was sormonnted 
with a sqaare lanleniy with a window on each side, 
peihaps need as a look out for vessels. In 1765 a plan 
of the town was made by Mr, ^ohn Eyes, from which 
H appears, that at that time the buildings covered an 
area of l^lSi/XX) sqaare yards; and by asurvey taken 
in tbfi year 1790 the space covered with buildings 
mpMl streets was ^000 fiOO square yards ; so that from 
the year 1680 to 1763 the increase of the town was 
779,000 square yards, and from 1765 to 1790, 
^816,000 square yards :-«-totaI increase in op^ hundred 
nad ten yean 3,696,300 square yards !I 

Its population in 1665 appears, from the town re- 
Gwd^ to have consisted of 138 householders and cot- 
tagers, so that it conid scarcely be considered as more 
than a consideiable village, though we should allow 
aeien penons to a fiunily. Of the number of inha- 
bitants at the time of the siege we can form no idea 
from the spvited resistance made to prince Rupert, 
as at that time the town was filled with a number of 
Irish refugees, who, having so lately felt the iron hand 
9f arbitrary power, were very likely to espouse that 
i:aase with warmth, which at that time was consi^ere^ 
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tiie eanse «f ctvU aaid fell|^««« Hb e tty . In ITW, dke 
nfthabitmtt are eslamated at near 5,0(X>; ia 1790, «t 
10,44€; in 1730, at If^OOO; in 1740, at 18|0eo ; in 
1760, at 35,787. Part of ttaese caI«iilatioitt aare con* 
jectHitd, Imt it IS probable tiiej^'are not hr irom Ite 
trutti. In 1773 «i actual enmenitioii of the iaiia- 
bfftants took place, tlie Tesoit of ^ivlndi i^as aa feflmrs ; 
inlnlMted boases, 5,928; nMenaated houses^ 4ff ; 
fevilies, e,<002 ; kdiabkants, 54,407 ; ptnmm to a 
kouae, 5 J ; to a finmly, 4 {. In tbis steteaMMit Ite 
Poofflovue, Infinnttiy, and otbor fcnBdiny, wbaM 
many Kve togeHiCf, were incbided. Ilie aeaAuring 
men empleyed in Liverpool ifaipB were about €^Mk 
In 1801, tbe retaarn, aecordiBg to aet otf paiteici% 
stated the bonsea and inbabttants at Allows : boiia% 
11,466; faimliea, 16,989; Mabkanliy male M»3«r, 
female 43,306 : total number of Inbabttants r7,653« 
Since tbis retmn tbere bas been a very oansiderabia 
increase both of booses and inhabitants, wimt tba 
amount of each is at present it is difficalt to deter- 
mine, but it is probable that tfae hoases may baveHii 
creased to more than 19,000, and that tbe nambo' of 
inbabitattts may be 90,000. 

The returns which we«« made to pailiament m 1803, 
rdative to the auantenance of the poor, present also 
a striking picture of the rapid increase of the town ; 
It is tbere stated, that the sum raised for the poor's 
rate, watch, lamps, &c. in the year 1775^, was 
^3,333, whilst in the year 1802*3 it amounted to no 
less than «f 37,195 4s. SJd, 
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Wben the attentioii of the mind is tnrned to these 
improvements, and discovers that, immense as they 
really are, they are yet bnt the work of yesterday, 
it is scwcely able to fix npon an adequate cause by 
which fte town and inhabitants should be advanced 
to their present wealthy and flonrishmg state. At the 
begiaBing of the last centory the town was mean and 
contenptible. Two chnrches were then sufficient for 
the iahabitantB ; the marine traffic was very limited; 
and maoo&ctories unknown, a small silk-work ex* 
called. About the year 1730, the trade began to 
advance; 166 ships then belonged to this port, 15 of 
whici^ for tibe first time, sailed to Afirica. But though 
the mmber of shqw had increased double since the 
year 1709, thwe was as yet no kind of proportion 
tails presoit state. One dock was only then exist- 
ing,, and that but recently completed; there was no 
exchange but a common court-house ; no public build- 
ing bat a small charity-school (which with difficulty 
met with support) for the edacation of sixty children. 
The lands to the south of the Old-dock were entirely 
open ; «8even streets comprised nearly the whole town, 
and those narrow, mean, and dirty; there was bnl 
one inn (the Golden Lion in Dale-street) of any ex- 
tent for* the aocommodation of strangers i no stage 
foach came nearer than Warrington, firom whence the 
few passengers from London were conveyed by 
horses ; neither cart nor vraggon was employed be- 
tween the town and Manchester, or otiier parts, the 
mode of conveyance being at that time by pack- - 
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horses ; aird snch persona as had occasion to go a jour- 
ney were obtigeid to go on horseback, post-cfaattet 
bemg tiicn unknovni. He was an opnient nerchant 
who kept his chaise and one; and the style of .liviBg, 
even among the highest ranks, was, m the strictest 
sense, plam and fingal. 

From 1730 to 1760 we perceive liverpool gradn- 
ally increasing in trade and extent* In this polod 
two new chnrehes gave additional beauty to tlie town : 
the Exchange was erected, the pnblic Infirmary mt 
finished, and the Blue^coat hospital completed in iti 
present style. The town now was so nroch eniarged 
as to extend in I>ale«treet as fin* as Cheiqiiside on the 
left, andontbeTight'toPrettoB-strnt, hutall bayond 
was open ground; hi Ty^^^™'^^''*'^^ >t ^'^^^*^ 
only to Key-street, all the hiterval from thence to the 
present VanxlialUroad being open fields. WiDiamson* 
square had buildmgs only on the lower part : the other 
three sides were not covered. CiaytoiMqKare bad 
but one house ; Churcfa^street, and the streeu leading 
aouth-eastward and norHi-eastward began to be co- 
vered, but all the land beyond Ridmamd'Street waa 
entirely open. Duke-street was covered about SOQ 
yards, all the rest to the southward was open fields. 
A part of Pitt-street and PUrk-lane was then built, bat 
all the lands from the w«ter, soath and east, were 
entirely open. 

The Old-dock at this time was greatly improved, 
and cleared of a great many small huts and cottages 
whidi had long encambered Ihe quays. The trade of 
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the town, thoof^ much tdfineed, did not proaiote the 
bnilding of more tben one additionei dock ; (Salthoose* 
dock,) Imt an emiMmkmeat and biun were made, and 
a regular quay completed from where the north baua 
now ia to the comer of the Old-dock^ the vcaMls 
lying on the mnd at low water. The whole town 
began now to wear the appearance of wealth and 
improvement; 226 veaselSy inthe year 1760, belonged 
to the port, of which number seventy-four sailed to 
Africa. 

The property acquired by the extension of a luenu 
tive and uicreasing commerce was partly applied to 
bnilding; but the object was then to increase the 
number of bouses and streetSy and not to improve the 
oldy whidi still remained narrow, mean, dirty, badly 
kept, and worse regulated. One stage coach began 
to appear from London, and two principal inns now 
offered themselves fortfaeacconunodation of stnmgers. 
A small dark room in a court in Water-street, up a 
narrow, dirty passage, vras the common subscription 
cofiee-room, and the only one then in town. 

Such was nearly the state of liverpoolat that time ; 
subsequently, its progression in extent, convenience, 
and refinement, has been in proportion to the astonish- 
ing aecumnhition of its wealtib, and the expansion of 
the minds of its principal inhabitants by an improved 
education and an extensive intercourse with the 
world. The numerous and splendid public stnietnres 
ibr devotion, charity, pleasure, and business, (in many 
of which the metropolis itself is rivalled,) the unroense 
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nmges of newly-erected dwelltng-hoittes, diatrifoatod 
into streets and squares, in the most eligible sitaations^ 
and in a style of superior elegance ; the nnmber and 
convenience of those receptacles of its shipping, the 
Docks ;--one entire improvement and embellishnient 
miited presents itself in all its varieties, and exhibits 
at one view the effects of industry directed by genios 
and supported by cluuncten 

llie government and police of Liverpool have tibe 
next claim upon our attention. The latest charters 
ordain that the body corporate shall consist of ibrty- 
one persons, composing the commouKsouncil ; and that 
from among these a mayor, recorder, and two bailift, 
shall be annually chosen. Those who have borne the 
office of mayor arestyled aldermen. By the charter 
of William III. the mayor, recorder, senior aldemaany 
and preceding mayor, were empowered to act as 
magurtrates in the town ; but, on the great increase 
of population, it was ordained by the chiarter of 
George II. that the preceding mayor should act as 
Justice of the peace for four years after he is oat of 
the office ; and that the four aldermen neaU to the 
.senior alderman, whilst members of .the common- 
council, shall be additional justices within the tomi; 
and that the recorder diould have power to nominate 
a deputy. 

The right of electing the corporate officers resides 
in the free burgesses. The mayor and bailiffs are 
chosen annually, on the 18th of October, on which 
occasion the ancient custom of riding round th^libertios 
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tlffltut town is observed. The general Sessions of the ' 
peace is heMfonr thnes in tlie'year, by the jnstices 
of the pefeice for the boroifgb, and by adjournment 
every Monday. The mayor, or one of the aldermen, 
attends daily at the Town-hatI, to transact public bnsi- 
ness. A court of requests, for the recovery of debts 
under tiie value of forty sTiillin^, is held over Bride- 
well, near the Town-hall, every Wednesday: (he 
number of its commissionera is seventeen, appointed 
monthly by the common-council. 

Tfo • corporation of Liverpool is empowered by 
cbartef to enact laws for the better and more effectual 
regulatibh of the police of the town. *T1ie number of 
useful regulations which have been established, and 
tiie strict and impartial enforcement of them, do the 
magistrates the highest credit ; and,*while they condoce 
to the order and respectability of the town, render 
the inhabitants secure, and prevent any insult or im- 
position upon strangers. Among these, the government 
of the port, inchiding the management of the wet, 
dry, and graving docks ; the laws respecting pilots 
and pilotage ; the regulation of the charges of hack- 
ney coflichmen, chairmen, porters, and all pes^ns 
publicly employed ; the lighting and wat6hing the 
town; may be considered as the principal. Good 
order prevails in almost every part of the town, and 
the sabbath day is kept with stricter decorum than is 
to be observed in many places of smaller extent, and 
of a less diversified population. The impartial ob- 
server willy however, see that in those regulations 
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which relate to the prevention of immorality : 
yet remains to be done ; and, though the most active 
and enlightened magistracy cannot effect individoal 
reformation^ something more may yet be contributed 
to the conservation of public morals. 

The borongh of liverpool sends two members to 
parliament^ who are chosen by the votes of all the 
free borgessesy not receiving alms. The Ireemen of 
lUverpool are ahM> free of Bristol, and of Waterford 
and Wexford in Ireland* 

The corporation of Liveq>ool is one of the most 
opulent in the kingdom, and its resources have been 
^ployed in the improvement of the town to an ex- 
tent ^icfa, to a stranger to its afiairs, almost exceeds 
belief. The township and manor of livcfrpool, till 
lately, belonged to the Molyneax £unily, and the 
corporation were only lessees of the manor ; but about 
thirty-five years ago they purchased the reversionaiy 
estate, and have thereby consolidated the fee in them* 
selves. The leases granted by the corporation are for 
three lives, and a term of twenty-one years after the 
death of the survivor; under which the inhabitants 
of the town hesitate not to exp^id large sums of 
money in buildings, under the confidence that the 
corporation will, in ca^e of the death of any of the 
lives, renew the lease by nominating others, although 
tliey contain no stipulation to that effect To this it is 
induced by interest, as a great part of its large revenue 
arises from the fines paid for such renewals. 

Liverpool, conddered as a place qf residence, has 
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the ftdnuitages of a sahibrioitt air and a miM temp*, 
mtare. Doctor DoImod, in IiIb obsenratloni on tiie 
temperatnre of the air at Liverpool, states, that its- 
maritime sitnation renders the air more temperata 
than that of many otlier phuses ; for as tiie sea is of a 
middle temperatore between tiie heat of snmmer and 
the cold of winter, tiie access of tiie tides must haya> 
a comldersble effect in rendering each of these more 
moderate than in inland sitoations. At Varrington» • 
whiehiseiitliteenniiles inland from Ii?eipool, averyac* - 
cniate ohserrer fomid tiie mercmy in the thermometer * 
down at 13 in the winter. In other parts of England 
it ins been foond stifl kmer ; and at Derby near one- 
degree below 0. These are dq^rees of cold to which 
we are strangers at Liverpool, and from winch we are 
secnred by the inflnenoe of tiie sea. By observaciona 
on the variations of the thermometer for one year tfa^ 
doctor found that the mean temperatnre of the year 
177Swas54^; and that the variations, daring the 
course of the year, amoonted to 50 degrees, varying 
from S8 to 78. In Sonth Carolina the ammal varia* 
tion liai extended to 83 degrees. The winter of thii 
year was colder and tiie snmmer hotter than is com* 
moB at Liverpool, and yet tiie highest degree to 
which the mercnry rose was 78. In Bengal the mer* 
cmyisofrenatlM. From a table of daily variations 
it appears that the medinm of the daily variations of 
each month was regularly increasing till May, and 
from the end of that month to the end of December 
was again almost uniformly dimmishhig. Themediiutt 
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of the daily variations was no more than 4}, wheieas 
in some plaees, Soutli .Carolioay forr instanc^^ they 
sometimes extend to 30 degrees. We are thejrefore 
generally free from .those great and sudden changes in 
the temperature of the air which prodi^ce such sensi- 
ble, and often prejudical, efifepts upo^ the human, body* 
. The same author concludes that, from the c^speri- 
mentsand observations «i(hich hf hfis made relatiye to 
ihe soil, water, and air, and from fourteen years 
experience respef.'ting the. diseases, he is enabled to 
draw this general conchisionr-]that the dryness .of the 
soil, the purity of the waters, the mildness of theaif, the 
iUatiseptic effluvia of pitch and px, the acid exhalaJjions 
fi-om the sea, the frequent brisk gales, of wind, and 
Ihe daily visitations of the tides, render Liverpool one 
of the healthiest places in the kingdom, in proportioB 
to the number of inhabitant?. . 

The observations, of the same sensible writer-on the 
temperature of the sea at; Liverpool are curious,- and 
miiy be of service to those who visit it for the purpose 
of bathing. 

The variations in the temperature of the sea at li- 
verpool are considerably greater than on many other 
coasts. A table of th^se variations was formed from 
a number of experiments, from which it appears, that 
the temperature of the sea varied, during the course 
of the year, 32 degrees; namely, from 36 to 68 j or 
from 15 degrees below to 17 degrees above tempe- 
rate. It likewise ^pes^ts that the sea, when.warqiest, 
was 14 degrees colder than Buxton batb^ and 30 
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degrees below the heat of tiie human bo jly. Daring the 
months of Jane, July, and Angnsty the sea was nearly 
of the same temperatnre with Matlock bath ; (68;) 
and in iSbt sncceeduig months became still colder 
and colder, so as at hot to form an extremely cold- 
bativ being only 4 degrees abo^e tiie freedng point. 

The same latitade in the temperatnre of the sea will 
not occnr on other coasts where the shore is bold, the 
sea deep, and consequently not exposed in so shallow 
a body to the action of the son and air. 

In a later publication than the papers of Doctor 
Dobson, entitled, a Familiar Medical Saryey of Liver- 
pool, tbe general opinion before given of the salubrity 
of the air, and the advantageous sitnatioii of liver* 
pool with respect to health, is confirmed with some 
exceptions. The sitaation of the town, says the au- 
thor, is peculiarly fiivourable to constitutions that re- 
quire and can hear a cold sharp air; of which descrip- 
tion are those of nervous relaxed habits, to whom, in 
most instances, it proves very friendly and favourable ; 
the healthy will also have their health preserved by 
it. The occasions in which the situation of the town i 
becomes un&vourable are with those persons who are 
subject to coughs, asthmas, and other affections of 
the breast and lungs, and those who are consumptive ; 
as those are complainis which are aggravated and re- 
newed, and even promoted, in constitutions so in- 
clined. 

These observations appear to be confirmed by a 
table of diseases and deaths published in 1772; which 
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filiows, that in one year 83 persons died of fever, 358 
of consiunption, 20 of apoplexy, 19 of palsy, 19 of 
asthma^ and 17 of dropsy. . 

Since that time, however, the improvements in the 
town have doabtiess tended much to the prevention 
of diseases. lufectioos fevers are very rare, and it is 
said by the last quoted writer, tliat although it is ob- 
vious that confined situations, crowded with i^oor in- 
habitants in large towns, will necessarily generate fd- 
vers and feverish uadisposition, yet that fever thus 
generated here is never known to prevail, spread, or 
extend beyond the precise spot where it originated : 
a convincing proof of the salubrity of tlie town. Agues 
arc rarely seen, and that painful disease the stpne or 
gravel is seldom heard ot\ wliich is, no doubt, to be 
attributed to the excellent quality of the water. 

The soil in and near Liverpool is dry and sandy 
for two miles round. The north shore comists of bar- 
ren sands for an extent of twenty miles; but between 
the town and Kirkdale is a fine dale, whi«;h has a 
I'rich marl under the surface, and affbrils excellent 
pastui-age. The ground in the ueighbourlioo(|, in gene- 
ral, appears to be well adapted for gardening; the mar- 
kets producing all sorts of excellent plants and other 
vegetables in great plenty and perfection. Tlie soil 
is peculiarly favourable for tlie growth of potatoes, 
for which Lancashire is famous to a proverb. They 
are produced in great abundance, and the quantity 
required for the stripping, as well as the local consump- 
tion, make the demand for them astonishingly great. 
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The effect of the winds upon the sttte of the wea* 
ther 18 geneially as follows. The north-west winds 
are tnrboleDt and stormy ; the sontheni prodnctiTe of 
rain; the easterly, winds often accompany a serene 
sky 'y and the severest cold and frost nsoally come 
with a north or north-east wind. 

The general character and manners of the inhabi* 
tants^ of liverpool, ai they assume no characteristic 
peculiarly striking to distinguish them from those of 
other towns similar in pursuits, will not long detain 
the athention. As in all other places wholly comm*- 
cial, the intercourse between the different ranks of so- 
ciety is free, and open. The pride of nobility and 
ancestry, regarding supposed inferiority with re- 
pulsive countenance and half-averted eye, will not hece 
be met with ; nor will the stranger or inhabitant be 
often disgusted with the petty assumptions of igno- 
rance dressed in the brief authority of office. Hos- 
pitality, social intercourse, civility to strangers, and 
that freedom from local prejudice which is produc- 
ed by the residence of so great a proportion of 
strangers^ may likewise be adduced as very fitvourable 
features in the general portrait; and though great re- 
finement of manners should not generally be met 
with, they will have spent but little time in the town, or 
have been veryinattentive observers, who do not dis- 
cover what to every man of reflection is far more esti- 
mable, — very considerable remains of the frankness and 
warmth of the old English character. Liverpool, it is 
true, has but too largely participated in a nation^) 
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derdiction of iBorals ; bat immben in all ranks of life 
are to be met with vvham diaracten «re adorned 
with the honoim of Tirtne, and whose eiampleB are 
highly insttnctiTe and beneficial. The nomerooi 
pfauses ni worship of the established charehy and of 
the dissenters, are for the most part well attended; 
and the ▼arions public charities are sopported with a 
spirit and monifioence kif^bly creditable to the feek 
ings and character of the mhabitsnts. 

Nor has the genins of commerce in this great em^ 
pdrimn been averse to associate with the muses. Vari- 
oos publications bear testimony that here literature has 
been cultivated with considerable ability. Theiiames 
of seveml gentlemen might be enumerated who, in 
the midst of- the active concerns of this busy town, 
have found leisure to attend to the study of the polite 
arts; and several works which have obtained the 
greatest share of public approbation have issued irom 
tiie liverpool press: particularly the Nurse, and tfao 
lives of Lorenzo di Medici and of Leo the Tenth, . 
by Mr. Roscoe ; the Medical Reports, and the Life of 
Robert Bums, by Dr. Currie; the Lifeof Pogg^ 
Braceiolmi by Mr. Shepherd, and an elegant trans- 
lation of the works of Gessner. 

Among the eminent natives who have paid the tri- 
bute of nature the names of Deare the sculptor, and 
Stubbs the painter, will long be remembered with re- 
spect and admiration by every lover of the fine 
arts who has had th^ pleasure of examining their best 
Jwwkflw 
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. The former is but little known* even in England* 
liir best works were destined to adorn ioreign' cabi* 
jaets, and lie himself spent a great part of his life at 
Rome, where he died. His naine most, however, be 
placed in the first rank of oat most eminent artiats. 
He has indeedy by good judges, been called the first 
Bnglish senlptor ; but perhaps complete justice will not 
be done to his eminent merit until onr intercourse with 
thecontinent be opened, and the more recent prodne- 
.tipns of genius be tfana renderedaceessible'totheinspec- 
.tion of the Britiafa amateor. J<^m Deare was bora in li- 
v»rpqol, oa tiie ^th Oct 1759. His predileetien for 
.the imitative arts was. strongly indicated in ike very 
earliest stage of .boyhood ; and some early specimens 
of his ingenuity, in which the rudiments of future ex* 
oellence are strongly marked, are now in the.posses- 
mm of his fiither, Mr. T. Deare, among which is a 
.BMniiitnre figure of theimman skeleton in wood, cut 
with a penknife when he was but ten years old. In 
his sixteenth year he went to London, and at twenty 
he obtamed- the. first gold medal that was gitep at 
the New Royal Academy, Somerset-house, being the 
youngest ertist to whom that honour had ever been 
awarded. This medal was given for the best, piece of 
sculpture. A cast from the performance whidi ob^ 
tained for Mr. Deare this flattering distinction is now 
in the possession of Messrs. S. and T. Franceys, sculp- 
torsy in this town. The design is from Milton, and is 
executed in alto relievo. Soon alter this he, along 
with several other young men of promising talents. 
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were sent^nt by fbe Royal Academy, under his Ma^ 
jesty's patronage, to parvoe- their stadies-at Rome. 
Of this yonthfiil band of artists George Gamberiaad, 
esq. in a memoir of tibat eminent painter Origiio% 
pablished in the Monthl^rMagaBoe, Ihns speaks;^- 

^ Many years are now gone by since I liad the 
liappinefs in the city of Rome^ for several wintein, to 
partake of the agreeable society of as amiable a set 
of artists as this isknd ever inrodaeed. A few of 
them returned home, and are still living an hononr lo 
the comitiy that raised them ; bat others, copscioiB 
that the state of public taste was, at tfaatiime^ iocft- 
pable of iq>preciating studies that had the refinemcali 
of the best ancients for theur object, after seekinf la 
wua that patronage which alone conldhavesopparfced 
them ill faononr in their native country, Imgered on 
the plains of Latium until the customs and fascinath^ 
manners of the natives made them a species of esp* 
ttves to the arts and elegancies of Italy ; and, templed 
by the peacefiil abode of the museums of venerable 
art, the charms of music, painting, and sculpture, tiie 
hilarity induced by a fine climate, the independence 
which plenty offers, the urbanity of the mhabitants, 
th^ suavity, the simplicity that invites and detains^ 
they at length formed connexions that could not easily 
be dissolved, and perished on a ibreign land^ neg> 
lected, and ahnost forgotten. 

<< Three of these active students, that are now no 
more^ I knew particularly well, havmg often been 
grieved to think ho w little their nation knew them, and 
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that, it has been their unhappy fate to go to the graye 
without an enlogimn; for Deare, Robnison, and Grig- 
noo well deserred to be remembered by their conntry." 

The following is the same writer's character of Mr. 
Deare: 

<'— AntMiere )et me pause and drop a tear over the 
recollection of an artist whose good natore, hilarity, 
generosity, ancT candour, could only be eqmdled by 
his delicate taste, profound knowledge, exquisite 
sldllf and unrivalled exertions :--a man, that, had he 
been encouraged to come home, or kmdly treated by 
those who sent him out, would have reflected honour 
on the art of sculpture; for he made a distinct study 
of every part of his art, and was as recherM in hair 
ai in dnfieiy, as great in drawing and modelling as 
in scn^tnre, wholly devoted to fhme, freedom, and the 
arts ; iM»> will it be considered as a slight proof of the 
fact when I mention that the inimitable Canova be- 
held his productions with respect, and that even good 
' painters came to him (or advice and correction* 

^ Such a one vras Deare, whos^ chief works went 
to France, and whose chisel is scarcely knovm in 
Eoghind, except in sir Richard Worsley's collections, 
where his Marine Venus vnU show a hand that, when 
atoie disclosed, has ofiben been, even among artists, 
taken for an antique." 

On the 17th Aug. 1798, and in the 39th year of his 
age, this eminent artist died at Rome of a malignant 
fever, in the (unns of his friend Grignon, who attended 
his respected remains to tiie tomb of Caios Caestos, 
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where all the English are interred, tokd read the 
chnrch service over his grave. 

ThefoIloviriDg anecdote (given by Cumberland) wHI 
better display Deare*s zeal for his art than a volume 
of panegyric: — 

^ Being at dinner at Grotto-Ferrata, where I pass- 
-ed my summer to avoid the heat of Rome, in one of 
the wannest days I eirer remember, he arrived on foot, 
in company vrith tLformatori, (a plaster caster,) hav- 
ing carried, by turns for seventeen miles, about t^lbs. 
of clay, and a bag of plaster of Paris. 0inner was 
just served, but he would not come up to partake of 
it, until I first promised to drive him the instant the 
cloth 'was removed, to M5hte-Dragone, a deserted 
villa, belongfaig to Prince Borgfaese, of which I had 
the keys, that he might there press off one of the 
side-locks of the famous Antinous, not having been 
able, from his own correct drawing of it, to give any 
thing like its character to the hair of a French lady 
whose bust he was executing. We went there; he 
stole flie impression, and returned ih raptures io 
Rome on foot the same evening; 

**Snchj alas! was the artist vrhom the academy 
abandoned and forgot ! ' • 

George Stubbs was bom here in 1724, and died in 
London, July 10th, 1806. In early life be ai^qaired 
some distinction for his knowledge in anatoVny, and 
more particularly for that of the horse; 1766 he pub- 
lished a learned scientific work, entitled *<The Ana- 
tomy of the Horse, including a particular description 
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of tiie bones, cartitagety mosdeiy fteiu, liguMotBi 
nerves, arteries, veins, and giands, in eigfateoB tables, 
all done firom nature*" This woHl obtained him con* 
siderable reputation ; and tbe many exedlent paint- 
ings of horses, and other qnadmpeds, that be contnui* 
ed occasionally to exhibit at SomerBet-Honse^ esta* 
blished fi)r liim a pennasent fiune in this branch of tiie 
fine arts. 

To these we may add the name (^Jeremiah HorroZy 
an eminent astronomer, who was bom inToxteth 
Park, about the year 16X9, and was for a short tune 
a student of Emanuel College, Cambridge. About 
the year 16S3 he began to apply himself to the study 
of astronomy; but as he lived at that time with his 
•&ther at Toxteth, in very moderate circumstances, 
and was destitue of proper books and other assis- 
tances for the prosecution of this study, he was un- 
able to make any considerable progress. For some 
years he chiefly made use of the writings of Lansberg, 
to the neglect of the more valuable works of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, and other excellent astronomers, which 
was afterwards a subject of much regret with him. 

About the year 1636 he formed an acquaintance 
with Mr. William Crabtree, of Broughton, nearBfan- 
cfaester, whose genius led him to the same studies, 
but, owing to the distance at whidi they lived from 
each other^ they could have little correspondence ex- 
cept by letters, which, however, they fi^quently ex- 
changed as long as our author lived. By acquiring a 
companion in his studies Mr. Hoirox was animated 
p 
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With new vigobr; and, having procored astronomical 
instrnmeBtSy and the necessary books, applied with 
Hfreat diligence to the making of observations. He 
had not, however, long entered on his career of disr* 
coveries before he was snddenly cut off by death in 
1640^. when he was only about the age nf twenty-two. 
Of the loss which the world sustained by thb event 
some idea may be formed from the writings which he 
left behind hhn, a part of which were published at 
Dantzie, in 1669, by fieveiius, and illustrated by that 
astronomer's annotations, and the remainder by Dr. 
Wallis, in 1673. 

There are two things, in particular, which will serve 
to perpetuate the memory of this extraordinary young 
man : one is, that he was. the first who ever predict- 
ed or saw the passage of Venus over the sun's disk. 
And though he was not apprised of the grand use that 
was to be made of it in discovering the parallax and 
distance of the sun and planets, yet he made from it 
many useful observations, corrections, and improv<e- 
ments, in the theory of the motions of Venus. His 
observations on this phenomenon were made at Hoot, 
about twenty miles north of Liverpool. The other 
memorable circumstance is, his new theory of lunar 
motions, which Newton himself made the grmmii 
work of all his astronomy relative to the moon, al- 
ways speaking of our author as a genius of the first 
rank. 

It is highly to the honour of Liverpool that its 
peace has very seldom been disturbed by the rage of 
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reUgions bigotry, or by the effervescence of political 
enthofliasm ; not that we dial! find within its precincts 
that ananimity of opinion which is the resnlt of passive 
ignorance ; but it has so happened, that the exercise 
of the virtne of mutual forbearance has happily pre- 
served Liverpool from tiiose public acts of acrimonious 
hostility which have at various times, since the ere of 
the French revolution, troubled the quiet of other 
districts in the kingdom. This may be tile effect of 
various causes, "among which may be placed the pru- 
(ience and candour of the leaders of the parties; and, 
above all, that mtermingling of interests which neces- 
sarily results from the extension of commercial trans- 
actions. "^ 

Different sentiments respecting peculiar measures of 
men in office, or modes of religion, are consistent with 
the purest and most loyal patriotism. On every sub- 
ject which relates to tlie illustrious family upon the 
throne, or the dignity and safety of the country, there 
is, generally speaking, but oiie sentiment in the inha- 
bitants of Liverpool. On all occasions they have dis- 
covered the most respectful devotion to the sovereign 
^nd the most ardent zeal in the service of their country. 
As early as the rebellion of 1745 this town displayed 
its consequence and its attachment to the present 
royal family in a very spirited manner. A regiment 
of footy called the Liverpool Blues, was raised in the 
town, consisting of eight companies of 70 men each^ 
with proper officers. They continued in pay about 
fifteen weeks, during eight of which they were undv 
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marching orden, and were at the taking of Carlirie* 
The whole expeme of this armament amonnted to 
48592. of which the corporation contributed SOOOi; 
and the town raised the rest. Besides this regimeiit^ 
five companies of volonteers of 60 men eack were 
raised in the town, and instructed in the military ezcr* 
cise, one of ^iriiich kept guard nightly while tho dis- 
turbances in tiie kingdom lasted. Though liverpool 
was then only hn its early youth, few towns in Eng* 
land were probably capable of a similar exertion. 

Nor have the ^orts of maturer age in JLiverpool 
been unworthy of the seal of its youth. During the 
contest with France, when the energies of the nation 
haye so frequently been called forth by the threats of 
invasion, and the ambitious projects of uniTersal em- 
pire, Liverpool has in her numerous volunteer associ- 
ations displayed an ardour and a greatness of exertion 
which have placed her among the foremost of those 
who have stood forth to defend their country, tiieir 
liberties, and their independence: and though the 
change which government has ktely made in the sys- 
tem of national defence lias4n a great degree affected 
the volunteer system, and damped its spirit, the prin* 
ciple remains unchanged. Danger vnll only caU forth 
additional energy in a cause which unites eveiy part** 
of the empire. 

The warm affection of the mhabitants of Liverpool 
to tiieir sovereign was displayed in the most striking 
manner on the natiomd Jubilee, the 25th of October, 
1809, the fiftieth anmversaiy of his Migesty's 
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to the crown. On this occasion liberal satraeriptionf 
were entered into for the purpose of libera^^ the 
debtors in the borough goal, and for erecting a col- 
lossal equestrian statue of hw Ms^esty. A congratn- 
latoiy address had been pveviopsly voted unanimously^ 
in a general meeting of the inhabitants convened by 
the mayor. We give the following abridged account 
of the celebration of the day from the Liverpool 
Courier <rf November 1st : — 

" The 25th of October, the day on which his Ma- 
jesty altered upon the 50th year of his reign, was 
ushered in by a grand discharge of 50 guns from the 
fort, the ringing of bells, and other demonstrations of 
joy. About ten o'clock the pleasing office of liberate 
ing the debtors confined in the borough goal was per- 
formed. The spectators assembled to witness this 
interesting ^>ectacle were numerous. The gentlemen 
of the committee proceeded from the town-hall to the 
prison. The debtors were assembled in the yard, and 
the names of those to be liberated wiere successively 
called over, and the amoulit o£ their debts paid. They 
were then collected in the chapel, where the chair- 
man of the committee addressed them in a very ap- 
liropriate speech, in which, having adverted to the 
causes which had led to their unfortunate confine- 
ment, he recommended such an attention to industry, 
economy, and sobriety, as might in future enable them 
to Hve in the world with comfort and credit. He then 
proceeded to state the occasion of their liberation : 
that was the day on wliidi ^our beloved sovereign 
F2 
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entered into the fiftieth year of bis rogn, u day wMeh 
tlie nation had agreed to celebrate as a Jabilee, and 
that the inhabitants of liTerpooI, anxioas to testiiy 
their affection to theur king in the best manner, had 
fironioted a benevolent snbecription in theur behalf, 
the benefits of which the committee had that mom* 
ing yisited the prison to dispense. A load hmsza €o^ 
lowed this address, tiliich was immediately canght by 
'the people on the ontBide, who repeated the cheers 
with enthusiasm. In a little tune the doors were 
re-opened, and thirty-nine of the debtors confined in 
the goal, whose liberation admitted of being imme- 
diately effected, marched out of the prison, and after- 
wards joined tiie procession. This scene was pecn* 
liarly, and most pleasingly aifecting. The exidtatioB 
of the spectators, the animated countenances of Ihe 
foreign debtors, who, nnabie to speak the language, 
had no other means of expressing their joy than by 
signs, shaking of hands, and occasionally joining in the 
hnza, spoke most feelingly to the heart, and kindled 
up at once all the spirit of a jubilee. The pleasure is 
increased by the reflection that as the iniwtigatiflib 
of the cases of the debtors has brou^t to light a num- 
ber of dreadful abuses in the commitment of foreign 
seamen, the committee are determined to exert them- 
•dres to prevent them in future. 

<^Of the prisonav thus released eleven wue iiaiive 
seamen, twenty-one finreign seamen, six femides, one 
porter, and one exciicman. Twenty-seven others, 
whose cases required some cenndention, remainediil 
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tbe piiMMiy of wImu tiwee l»ve mot been leleMed.* 
AU the prifeuen, debton es weU aa criminals, were 
regaled with a dinner and ale at the rale of 2«. 6d. 
eachy and tiie liberated prisoners were presented with 
OS. each. 

^ The solemn services of religion properly succeed- 
ed to this exercise of charity. The churches were 
nnmeroosly attended, sermons adapted to the occa- 
sion were preached, and liberal collections made in 
aid of the benevolent objects of the day. 

** Halfpast one o'clock was tiie time prescribed for 
the march of the procession from the town-hall to St. 
Geofge's-sqaare in order to ky the fbmidation stone 
of an eqnestrian statne of his Miyesty. For an hoar 
before that tnne the crewd had been rapidly accmnn- 
lating in tiie principal streets through which the pro- 
cession was to pass. The number of spectators can- 
not easily be calculated ; we suppose it will not exceed 
the truth to state them at 50,000 ; yet, owing to great . 
numbers takmg their stations on the steps and in the 
windows of the houses of several extensive streets, 
little mc<mTenience was experienced. 

^The Une or^march was through Castle-street, 
Lord-street, Church-street, Bold-street, Berry-street; 
and Nelson-street, into Great George's^qnare. This 
beantifhl and extensive square was peculiarly adapted 
to ghre efiectto the impressive ceremony. The sitc^ 
of tiie statue has been prepared in the centre of the 
extensive shrubbery which ornaments- the area, within 
* The whole have rabseqaenUy been discharged. 
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the railing of which the procesuon vmB admitted* 
The military, combting of the volmiteer corps and 
the Cheshire militia, were drawn np on the outside of 
the palisades so as neaily to encircle the whole. 
The spectators filled the remaining space, which, as 
well as all the avenues, leading to it, the windows, 
balconies, and roo& of the lofty hooses on every side, 
were all crowded. ' 

<^Tbe stone was laid by the mayor, amidst the 
cheers of this immense assembly^ the band playing 
'' God save the King ;" immediately after which the 
military fired a feu dejoie, which was kept up for a 
considerable time with admirable precision and effect. 
This was answered by the guns at the Fort and the 
ships in the river, all of which were profiisely decorat- 
ed with the colours of their respective nations. ' 

" The stone was laid with the foUowii^ ceremonies. 
On entering the garden at the middle of the square, 
the mayor and two or three masons proceeded to the 
centre, and descended the vault which had been pre- 
paied to receive the foundation stone. A bottle, 
containing the coins of his present miyesty's reign, 
was placed in a cavity in the centre of the stone. One 
of the master masons- presented the mayor with a sil-^ 
ver trowel and some mortar, and the mayor having 
put 8on;ie of it on the sjtone, gave it three strokes 
y^ith a hammer. Com, wine, and oil, were then 
poured on the stone, and the ceremony was concluded 
by a prayer from the Rev. Mr. Renshaw. 

^^ The Mayor tlien addressed a short and appro* 
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priate tpeech mi the occasion to the snrrooodmg 
mnltitade. 

** The uscription on the stone is — 

** nm STONE, the FoimDATtoii of a STAmJE 
erected by public subscription, in COMME- 
MORATION of the FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
of the ACCESSION of his host gracious MA« 
JESTY KING GEORGE thb THIRD to the 
Tbrorb of these Realms, was hiid on the 25th day 
of October, 1809, by JoH« Clarke, Esq. Mayor 

of LlTBRPOOL.'* 

The day was closed with various festivities suited 
to the joyoQS occasion. 
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THE DOCKS. 



How numerous now her thronging buildings, xiscf 
What varied objects strike the wandering eyes I 
Where rise yon masts her crowded navies ride> 
And the broad ramp ire cheeks the beabng tide. 



In entering JDpon a description of the town of liver- 
pool, the Docks, from their number, magnitude, and 
importance, are entitled to priority of notice. Thej 
are of three kinds. The priacipill are the Wet-docks, 
which chiefly receive the ships in the foreign trade, 
which have large and heavy cargoes to receive and 
discharge. In them the ships are afloat at all times of 
the tide, the water being retained by the dock gates. 
The next are the Dry-docks, so called because they 
are left dry when the tide is out : these generally re- 
ceive the vessels that are employed coastways. The 
others are the Graving-docks, which admit or exclude 
the water at pleasure, and in which the ships are laid 
dry for the purpose of caulking and repairs. Tht 
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v^^t l»bioiir and expense of tkew wotkB wiH reidHy 
be cenceived by coDflidering that they mnst all have 
been hollowed by hand from the shore, in continiial 
opposition to the tide^i "which often in an hoar destroy- 
the labour of weeks, and that the pien most be made 
of sufficient height and strength to bear the daily ef- 
forts of a sea beating in, and epdeavoaring to recover 
its andent boundaries. On the sides of the docks are 
warehonses of onconunon sise and strength, to the 
different floors of which goods are craned np with 
great facility; whiUt the. space around the docks is 
sufficient to give room for tiie loading and nnloadmg 
of the ships, which lie with their broad-sides to the 
quay, and for the different occupations of sailors, and 
the crowds of passengers, without confusion or inter- 
mption. The whole furnishes a striking picture of 
the extent of human power when directed by mecha- 
nical skill and contrivance. 

THE OLD-DOCK. 

This dock, which nins eastward considerably into the 
town,, was the first which was constructed, the act for 
that purpose being obtainedin the year 1710. It is sar- 
rounded with houses, shops, and merchants' warehouses; 
and lies contiguous to some of the most populous and 
busy streets. At the east end stands Uie Cn«toni4iottse. 
A paragraph in the act under which this dock was made 
proves the existence of a pool or haven in the place 
which it now occupies ; as the land granted for that 
purpose is said to be <' in or near a certain place called 
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liie Pool, on the sooth side of the said town of li- 
Terpool." This dock is 195 yards in length: the 
breadth is irregnhir ; in the broadest part it is 90 yards, 
and in the nanowest 70 yards. The area is 16,832 
t^foare yards, and the extent of quay 65S yards. The 
gates are 33 feet wide, and 25 feet deep. It is 
the reoeptade of West India ships, Irish traders, 
and vessels from the Mediterranean. The Dry-doclc, 
which has a quay of about 360 yards extent, is diiefly 
occupied by doops from the northern coast, whidi 
import com and provisions, shites, and other produc- 
tions of the country ; and take back West India pro- 
dnce, and the Mediterranean, Portugal, and Baltic 
imports. This dry-dock or basin connects with three 
graving-docks. 

SALTHOUSE'DOCK. 

This was the second dock constructed in Liverpool. 
It derives its name from a salt work formerly conti- 
guous thereto, but now removed up the river to Gars- 
Ion. The form is irregular; its quay is nearly 640 
yards, with convenient warehouses: the area is 
«1,928 square yards. It has the whole length of 
,Comfaill to the west, and extends southward neariy 
to the Duke^ dock. The upper end is chiefly occu- 
pied by ships which are laid up, and the lower is ^e 
receptacle, of com and timber ships. The gates ar» 
34 feet !Rnde, uid 25 feet deep. 
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Srr. GEORGJ^S^DOCi, 

tiie third imde, is the northernmost dock, and extends 
from the comer of St. Nicholas's dnirch>yard to Moor* 
street. The act for its construction was obtained the 
lltii Geo. IL and it was completed at an expense of 
jE^lfiOO. This is a yerjr fine dock ; its dhnensions are 
946 yards in l^gth and 100 yards in breadth, forming 
an area of 24,600 square yards, with a qraiy of 700 
yards, lined with a range of capital warehouses. This 
dock is now undergoing an enlargement. The pa- 
rade is extended westvrard into the river, and the 
west side of the dock will be widened about 21} 
yards; when this in^royement is completed it will 
comprise an area of 30,000 square yards. It is tlie 
receptacle of West India ships. The gates are 38 
feet wide, and 26 feet deep. These three docks have 
a communication vnth each other, so that the vessels 
can pass to either of the other two docks, or to the 
graving-docks, without being subject to the inconve- 
nience of going out into the river. 

THE KIN&S DOCK. 

Hiis dock, being contiguous to the King's Tobacco- 
warehouse, receives all the vessels from Virginia, 
and other parts, laden with tobacco, this being 
the only place where they can discharge their car- 
goes. It likewise receives the Greenland and Abie- 
rican vessels 3 and the sliips in the Baltic trade, 

G 
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freighted with timber and naval storeS; dischai^ their 
cargoes npon 'this quay, which being very spacioas, 
and surroimded with yards and warehonses, fitted for 
their reception, render it the most convenient for 
that purpose. The length of thb dock is 372 yards, 
and the breadth 137 ; forming an area of 35,864 square 
yards. The gates are 42 feet wide, and 26 deep. — 
Adjoining these is a swivel footrbridge, well con- 
structed, which serves for a passage over the gut when 
the gates are open. This dock communicates with a 
diy-dock or basin, to the soutli, from which are seen 
two graving-docks, similar in construction to thosemen- 
tioned before. This basin likewise communicates with 

THE QUEEN'S'DOCK, 

which was the last made. It is 280 yards long, and 
120 yards broad, and forms an area of 33,600 sqiuire 
yards. The expense of making this dock was £25,000, 
The gates are of the same dimensions as those of the 
Kiog's-dock, and, like that, it is chiefly occupied by 
American and Baltic shipping ; a new cast iron swi- 
vel bridge has been lately thrown over the entrance, 
which, from the peculiar elegance and lightness of its 
construction, has a very ornamental and pleasmg 
effect. Between the Kmg's-dock and the Salthonse- 
dock the duke of Bridgewater has a small dock for 
the use of his flats, and an acljoining warehouse for 
the reception of tlie goods with which these vessels 
are frcijjhted. 
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The leogth of qnay aflbrded by all these capacions 
basins will appear on calcolation so great as to sur- 
pass all the most famoos of the river or shore qnays 
in the different sea-ports ; and, though theur magnifi- 
cence of prospect is cBniinishedy their utility is in- 
creased by haying them accunralated withitt a mode- 
rate compass of ground rather than extended in one 
long fine. The entrances to some of the docks are 
crossed by draw-bridges, exceUently constructed on 
the butch plan ; and the dock-gates are well construct- 
ed, not only for retaining the water in the wet docks 
when the tide is out, but also for regulating the depth 
of water in the docks according to the height of the 
tide, by means of the openmgs which may be observed 
in the gates, and sluices, which can occasionally be 
opened below. These gates are managed by four men 
to each pair, two on each side, whose business it is to 
direct the opening and closing of the gates.- 

As the docks are subject to accumulate the mud 
brought in with the tide, they have under-ground 
communications, by means of large tunnels, with each 
other^ so that when it is necessary the water of one 
dock is made to wash out another. This operation 
is usually performed once a year, when the -dock to 
be cleaned is left dry by opening the gates when the 
tide is running out, and the sluices being then opened 
into it in different directions, a number of pen with 
spades throw the mud into the currents, which being 
thus carried away, the dock is sufficiently cleared in 
twelve or fourteen days. Thb method of cleaning. 
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dockt m of late ioveottQiiy but is found ^o be soperior 
to any other before pnctisedy both in cheapnenand 
expedition. / 

Topreventincottvenience and disorder, the internal 
economy of each dock is regulated by a dock-master^ 
who has an amraal salary of «£l05. His business is to 
superintend the dodung and nndocking of ships, to 
appoint them situations for the receiving or disdiai^* 
ing of their cargoes, and to attend to the management 
of the flood-gates* T^ is a rq^ulation equally jndi* 
cious and necessary, as, without it, it is evident Unt 
the docks would become a scene of perpetual disorder 
and dispute. 

As a fire among the shipping would be attended 
with the most alarming consequences, so the precaii> 
tions used to prevent any accident of that kind are 
(>roportionably strict. Fires are not suffered aboard 
the ships, nor even candles, unless secured in lan- 
terns i the smoking of tobacco is forbidden under a 
penalty of forty shillings; having any combustible 
matter on the decks or on the quay, in the nigiit, is 
subjected to a penalty of ten pounds ; and having gm- 
powder on board, whilst in the docks, is fined fiurfy 
shiUmi^ By these regulations fires have faithoto 
been prevented, though, it is said, that scaroely a day 
passes without instances of carelessness or obstina^ 
rendering tiie exaclioB of these penaltiet necessaiy. 
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Progressive Increase of Dock DuHeSy and of Skipping 
eniered in the Port of Liverpool, from the Year 173^ 
to the Year 1810 inclusive. 



•year 


Uo. 


Duties. 


Year 


No. 


DuUes. 




Ships. 


£. s. d. 




Ships. 


£. s. d. 


175« 




1776 8 2 


1801 


5060 


28365 8 S 


1755 




2417 13 11 


1802 


4781 


28192 9 10 


1760 


1245 


2330 6 7 


1803 


4791 


28027 13 7 


1765 


1930 


3455 8 4 


1804 


4291 


26157 11 


1770 


2073 


4142 17 2 


1805 


4618 


33364 13 1 


1775 


2291 


5384 4 9 


1806 


4676 


44560 7 3 


1780 


2261 


3528 7 9 


1807 


5791 


62831 5 10 


1785 


3429 


8411 5 3 


1808 


5225 


40638 10 4 


1790 


4223 


10037 6 2 


1809 


6023 


47580 19-3 


1795 


3948 


9368 16 4 


1810 


6729 


65782 1 


1800 


4746 


23379 13 6 









In the year 1724 the amount of the dock duties was 
only £^10. lis. 6d. I 

The docks are vested in the corporation, as trustees ; 
and their accounts are annually examined and settled 
by seven commissioners appointed for that purpose, 
not bei^ of the body corporate. 

Spacious, however, as these docks are, they are 
considered as too limited for the increased commerce 
of the port* From an opimon of Mr. Rennie, tlie en- 
gineer, published in a letter from Mr. Foster to the 
gentlemen of the West India Association, it appears 
that, " from the best information he could obtain 
at various times during three yean ending Mid- 
summer, 1808, there had been in the docks 400 sail of 
vesseb, of the average size of from 190 to 200 tons, 
« 2 
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andabo, that there bad been 300 doops and Ihts al 
the same period, in the docks and upon the banks of 
the river; and that to accommodate the above nam- 
ber of vesseb in a proper manner, at least double the. 
dock space that is qow nsed will be required, withont 
looking to any farther uMwease of trade.*^ Itistttere* 
fore proposed to fill op the Old-^lock entirely, and to 
appropriate the west part of it to the site of a Coso 
tom-hoose, Excise-office, Dock and Police-office, and 
other conunercial purposes, and another part of it for 
a market-place, and also to provide the foUowii^ en- 
large accommodations for the shipping :*- 

A newdock, betwixt George's-dock basin '^ A. K. p, 
and the fort, abont S65 yards long, by f 
abont 9!^ yards wide, may be bmlt in >6 8 16 
about seven years, and will contain in I 
statute acres J 

A new dock south of the Queen's-dock, "^ 
430 yards long by 120 yards vride, in SlO 9 26 
three years j 

Addition to Oeorge's-dock, 241 yards long 
by 21} yards mle, .in about two years 1 it 

Addition to the QoeenMoclr, 190 yards * 
long by iOT| fyards wide, in about two 
yean** *••• '4 019 

ft 1 32 

Dedact the Old-dock, intended to be fill- 
ed up 3 2 4 

Additionad dock tpnee, to be gi^en in seven 
years 18 3 28 
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A half-tide basniy at the sooth a. r. p. a. r. p. 

end of the QueenMock, ifO 

yards square, in about three 

years 2 3 36 

Addition to the present King 

and QoeetfS-dock basin, in 

threeyears 1 38 

A new outer basin to tlie new 

sooth dock 4 2 13 

Additional t>a8in room 8 3 7 

Total additional docks and basins in seven 

yeais «7 S 35 

Docks and basins already at Liverpool t • 35 1 

Total of docks and basms when completed 6X 3 35 

The capital requisite to accomplish this is estimated 
at ^800,000, and an act of parliament has been ob* 
tained to carry the design into e£fect« 
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PUBUC BUILDINGS. 



Kow grown at leugth by long attention grea|« 
Th£ Arts have chosen here their bleat retreat : 
At their approach see Gothic taste retire. 
And trae proportion raise the graceful spire ; 
Mould the proad colamn, swell the spacious d<ma^ 
To Grecia's genius give the strength of Rome. 



Wealth, the nataral result and the just reward of 
commercial enterprise and industry, has not only been 
employed in Liverpool for the enlargement of the 
town, and the construction of those offices which are 
absolutely necessary for mercantile purposes, but, with 
a spirit equally creditable to the taste and honest 
pride of its possessors, has likewise been nsed to 
patronise genius, to unite the ornamental with the 
useful, to fiimish conveniences for the purposes of 
religion and charity, business and pleasure, and at the 
same time to give an air of respectability and splen- 
dour to the town, in the number, style, and adjvsl- 
nent of its public edifices. 



I ^f>^ ■ 
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THE TOWN'HALU 

^ CMtly ImlUHif tftaadfl at tibe north 
tty ia a ^cMvamODt and elevated 
r ttoneipras laid on the fourteenth 
9, and the ^Mwlewat executed after 
(aieiate Mr. Woody of Both. It has a 
^ 1 basenent, vrfaereon arises an 

9iegm^ymmt:pi Corihtfaian eohimns and pOasters^ 
betwMl :iihidi are large handsome windows^ with 
cliuilil||^<ikj siip|iu>tedJby«nailCoriaUlian pilaster*. 
The cs^^itab of the colnmns are divided by tsiblets of 
bas-reMf^ tJMmkkig varioos emUems <^ commerce. 
The dMnsaa sopporta handsome pedh&ent terminated 
by thfbeiwea^ on which is a piece of well-execated 
seaiillife, th»4iihistoa of which may be neariy as 
lbUovl»>tMki Ihe* left angle of the pediment the 
Oeni«|i«^€SoaHn«i«e appears represented in the 
I to the bale, casks, &c. ; his right 
\ the nede of the Liver, (the emblem of 
Iivef| N Wil » ) "Which he seems to embrace. TheOenms 
of Lib^^ teems designed by another amall figure 
holding lie cap on a rod in one hand, the other being 
snpponod by the Fmces,— perhaps indicating, that 
wfaUe mx^ is encouraged and valued, punishment 
is, notwitetanding, ready for the licentious. On the 
ri^t hand is Neptune, with his trident m his right 
arm, and hisM resting on an aqueous urn, supposed 
to be tba type of the river Mersey, of which he is 
made the godatid protector* The principal figure is 
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contignons to Neptune ; its emblems are a fall cop- 
inicopia resting' on a shield, bearing the figure of a 
liver beneatb tlie right arm, the hand holdiog.a flam* 
ing sword : it appears to represent the Genios of 
Liverpool, ready to defend her plenitude and com- 
merce. The extended left arm of this figure is intended 
to direct the attention of Neptane to the Genins of 
Commerce. The tdiole is well designed, and the ' 
execDtion bold and masterly.* 

A magnificent portico is now erectin|r in firont, 
which will add considerably to the splendonr of its 
appearance. 

The original north part of the building has been 
taken down, and a considerable addition made in that 
direction. The east and West fronts remain in their 
original state, the columns supporting plain pedi- 
ments. The principal entrance is by three arched 
doorways ; the ground floor was intended for an ex- 
change, but was never used for that purpose ; the 
principal story contained tlie sessions-room, rotation- 
office, and assembly-rooms ; bat the whole of the 
interior was destroyed by fire in the year 1796. This 
accident, however, is no longer regretted, since it 
has led to a number of very considerable improve- 
ments The old dome or cupola, which was thought 
to eneun^ber the building and to add a gloominess to 

• other interpreUtions btive been given of this recon- 
dite sculptural ornament, so that it is to be wished, for 
the satisfaotion of future antiq^uarians, and the prevention 
of any violent controversy on so important a sutqect, that 
the artist had deposited aii explanatory schedule mnoog 
the »rcluves of the town for occasional refercooe, ' ""^ 
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tbe li^t 'Corinthian arehitectare which supported it, 
has been removed ; and one more light and elegant 
has been erected in its place, which adds much to the* 
appearance and beaaty of the whole. The plan of 
the interior, now rebuilt, is more extensive than the 
ibtnier: the basement contains a spacious kitchen 
with appropriate offices; the ground stoiy,. a com* 
mitteeHTOom, rooms for the magistrates and juries, 
general sessions-room, rotation-office, town-clerk's, 
treasorer's, and surveyor!s offices, &c. The principal 
story contains a suit of rooms communicating vrith 
each other. A saloon, 30 feet by 26 — drawing-room, 
3S feet by 26~-a ball-room, 90 feet by 42— a second 
ball-room, 66 feet by 30--a card-room, 33 feet by 
26 — a tea-room, 33 feet by 22—an eating-room, 50 
feet by 30. 

The ceiling of the latter is arched and richly pan- 
neled, and on the sides it is ornamented with massy 
pilasters of beantifolly variegated artificial marble. 
The inutation is of the Carniola marble, and is so 
perfect both in colour, shade, and polish, as not easily 
to be discerned from the real. The capitals of these 
pilasters are Cdrintfaian, richly executed in plaster; 
and between the pilasters are mches, designed for the 
reception Af statues. . From the centre is suspended a 
most superb ghiss chandelier. 

Tlie inside of the grand dome which surmounts tiiis 
magnificent pile, when viewed from the Qoor of the 
stair-case, presents 6oe of the most grand coups d^ceil 
which is to be seen in modern architecture, thongb 
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the distance is rather too great to afinrd a dbtinct 
view of tbe admirable taste and richnesB widi which 
the panneb in the S0^ of the dome are onmaeiited. 
When viewed, however^ from the t^ of the staircase, 
the whole of its minote l]#anties and elegant pro- 
portions will be clearly discerned. The inside ia iUn- 
minated by spacious lateral li^ts ; a peculiarity in 
which it differs from the pantheen at Rome, tbe 
dome at St. Paul's, and most otfa^ similar bnildings 
ofaneientand modem times. Fromthia^circnmstance 
it happens that there is nothing of that gloomy and 
sombre appearance which often strikes the eye in the 
Cupolas of great buildings. Tbe stucco work is so weQ 
arranged and so admbably coloured that to the eye 
it has all the effect of the finest stone. Hie entire 
height from the pavement to the centre of the dome 
is nearly 120 feet, and the whole is in tbe purest 
and simplest style of Grecian architecture. The 
rooms in this splendid building are now completing 
with a degree of expedition, and in a style of strength 
and magnificence which reflects the greatest credit 
on the exertions of the common-eoiincil of the town, 
and on the difierent architects and artists employed 
under their direction. 

At the top, on the outside of the dome, ift a circular 
gallery, which, for the sake of tbe interesting pano- 
ramic prospect it affords^ will well repay the stranger 
for the labour of the ascent 

The town is firom hence seen disposed in a circular 
form, and, with the exception of a small section on 
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the south, fiUls completely beneath the eye. The 
whole of the churches, and other public bnildings of 
any considerable elevation, are also seen to great ad- 
vantage; with the charming village of Rverton, and 
the collection of bnUdiilp on Low-hill 4iid Edge-hill 
to the east, tiie Cheshire shore on the west, and the 
river, rnnning: the whole length of the town, to the 
north, where it loses itself in the Irish sea, which 
also pleasingly breaks npon the view, and in this d^ 
fectioB finely terminates the prospect. 
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COMMERCIAL MJILDINGS. 



NEfV EXCHANGE^BUILDINOS. 

The first stone of the New Exchange-bnildiogs ma 
iaid on the 30th Jime, 1803. The work has been 
erected from the des^^ of John Foster^ esq. ardii- 
tect to the corporation ; and the masonry was executed 
I in about three years and eight montiifly by Mr. W. 
Hetherington and Mr. W. Grindrod, a very shttrt 
period for a bailding of such extent and such excel- 
lence of workmanship. The stone, winch iflf tof very 
fine quality, has been obtained from the qnanriea of 
V the earl of Sefton, in Toxteth-park, near XiverpooL 
' It is well known to all the inhabitants tiiat this struc- 
ture, which now forms one of the principal ornaments 
of their town, and reflects so much honour on its spirit 
and liberality, was raised by a subscription of 800 
shares, at <£lOO each share. The sum subscribed was 
therefore ef 80,000, but it is probable that the entire ex- 
pense was not less than ^100,000. 

The area, or space enclosed by the four fronts^ is 
197 feet 2 inches from north to sontiiy 178 feet fix>m 
oast to west^ aod contains 35,066 square feet. It ii^ 
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llierefiNre^ mofe timi tvvice the area of Che LMidon 
£xci»Bge, yMifh it 144 ftet by 117, and ooataiiii 
16,848 MivaTe feet. 'TheExdnogelslbnnedbyfoiir 
iiuide frcades or ftonte, tkree of which aitpoin to eadk 
fltfier, the arefaiteetaie of theNew Ezchange-boBdinga 
bemg detigned to haraMmise-aBd comspeod with the 
north elevatJoD of the To«m-hatt, which fortiia the 
£>nrth front, aod tboe constitnteB a aniform qua- 
.drangle* On aach aide of the Town-hall, between it 
and^ the newly-erected itractore, and ontbeaouth- 
eaat moA soath-west corners of the Exchange, are 
lai|Se openings into the area, which are considerably 
lai^ger than its general proportions require, and which 
indeed constitute the principal defect of the work, 
a defect which was, however, irreme^able from the 
, jiatare of the situation. 

The fiu»des of the east and west sides^ which are 
onifonn , measure 131 feet 9\ inches along the plinth, 
an4 55 feet 9 inches in height from the ground to the 
lop df the balustrade. They are composed of a rustic 
basement, the same as that of the Town-hall, which 
supports a Corinthiaii order of columns and pikistera. 
The whole is surmounted by a very handsome balus- 
trade, which is solid, ,over the intercolumniations at 
the south end. 

The inside north front measures from east to west 
along the plinth 177 feet 8 inches, and in height 
fix>m tibe ground to the top of the attic 62 feet 4 
inches. It is the same architecture as the two fronts 
J9St described, except that in the central part, to an 

4 r' 
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•xtest of ioi feet 8 indie^ ft projeetsti little finrwsrd 
kk ordo' to matdi thfe opposite ftont, <$OnBlittttedy as 
^VM bcffwe otoerved^ by the north side of Die Tovm- 
hall. Thii north projecting frolify like its eotniteipart 
on tiie opposite side, is decorated by a most mai^. 
cent portico, 55 feet 5 indies in fif dtfa, and consisthig 
Of eight noble coopled ConnthiiAi cohnnns/f 5 feet iti 
height, with th«ir proper enta1^tui^,and snrmomited 
by an elegant attic, adorned with ornamental tabfets. 
These colnnins are etfch formed of one entii^ stone, 
and are the largest pfllarff of that des^^ription that hATO 
ever been raised to snch a height from the ground in 
any part of England. On tlie entablatare are placed 
Ibor fine Portland stone figures, representing the four 
Elements, to match the four figures on tiie opposite 
side. 

Besides the large entrances before mentioned at 
the south-east and south-west corners, therels another 
grand entrance irom Old Hall-street. This is formed 
by thi^ee open arches in the rustic basement, whidi 
lead to si most spacious and elegant vestibule. Thi» 
vei^tibnle is divided into three aVennes by 32 beautifiil 
coupled columns of die Grecian Done ordier, snr- 
- mounted by their proper entablature, and crowned 
by ornamental groined arches : each of the columns is 
12 i^et 6 in<^es high ; the centre avenue is abont 16 
feet wide, and each of the other abont 13 feet. The 
striking effect of the whole vestibule, produced by the 
elegant simplicity of the architecture, has excited 
ihe admiration of every spectator, and is scarcely to 
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y^muBmkA by any nmUar boildiBginaiiy put of tii« 

The front of this entrance te (Md HalUtreet is a 

.. veiy ^e piece of poric architecture, consisting of 

fma noble pilasters jmnnoonteil by llieir entabhitni^, 

and crowned by a magnificent triangnlar pediment of 

the same order. 

The end fronts of the east and west sides of the 
baildin^ fiHsng to the south exhibit likewise two 
^icades of very fine architecture ; and it is much to 
be lamented that from their sitnation they cannot be 
, Tiewed to proper advantage. They are 75 feet in 
width; and the Corinthian order over the basement 
consists of six colnmns, fonr of them coopled, and two 
pilasters, with their entablature, and crowned by an 
attic in the centre, and at the two extremities by a 
balustrad49. The whole is 60 fiset in heif^t, from the 
^ ground to the top of the attic* 

The three inside fronts have each a fine piaaaea, 15 
^ feet wide, which give a grand and stately appearance 
to the whole fabric. These piasaw are for tiie accom- 
modation of the merehants, to protect them from the . 
inclemency of the weather in winter, and from the 
heat of the sun in summer. 

The whole of this building is to accommodate the 
merchants, brokers, and nndervnriten^ and others of 
tiie town who are devoted to mercantile pursuits. In 
the east wing is a news and cofiee-room, 94 feet by 
My which will be subsequently described. Above 
this is another spacious room, 72 feet by 36, appro- 
112 
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. priaUd to tiie imderwriten. The froBi and wes^iqg 
coBtain a oimber of elegant and commodioiu comifSn^ 
hoiues, and at Uie back tbe buildiDg is formed into 
Spacious warehoiues. 

Such are the dimensions, plan^ aiid architectore, of 
a bnilding which will probably be esteemed one of 
the finest specimens of Grecian architectnre ever 
erected in this country, and perhaps tbe most splendid 
stmctmre ever raised in modern times for purposes 
purely commercial 

THE CUSTOMHOUSE, 

% plain and, for its size, a convenient structure, 
situated on the east side of the Old-dock, has nothing 
to recommend it to public notice but its central 
situation. As a commercial building it is every way 
imwortiiy the character of a town so justly distin- 
gnished for the splendour and convenience of its public 
edifices ; but it is intended to erect a new one on a 
very extensive and commodious plan, nnder the au« 
thority of an act of parliament vrfaich empowers tjne" 
trustees to fill up the 01d-4lock, and appropriate a 
part of its site to that purpose. A flight of steps 
leads through a small arcade into a kuid of open ves- 
tibule or piazza, from which are the entrances into 
the different offices below-stairs. Above-stairs is tbe 
I^ong^room, or chief place for transacting the buuness 
<^ the customs, with other convenient offices. The 
bnUAng is of brick, with two vnngs. The windows 
and angles are ornamented with stone, with the kinffs 
^nus in stone in the centre. On the top is a flag- 
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Staff, mi whicb cdfomn are octanonally hoisted. Be- 
hind is a spacious yard with convenieiit warehomes* 

POST-OFFICE. 

This olfice opem for the general deliyery of letters 
every morning at a qoarter past eight o'clock ; 6nt 
the Ipsh mail ireipiently arriving too late (especially 
in thi winter) lor the first delivery, there is a second 
delivery at one. Shats every night at nine for the 
general de^atch of the mails to all parts except 
Chester, he* 

From April 5th to October 10th the offic^e shuts at 
fore; and from October 10th to February 10«h at 
mee ; and from February lOth to April 5th at fonr 
o'clock in the afternoon, to make up the mails for v 
Chester, &c. Nortii Wales, and Ireland. ^ *' 

THE EXCISE-OFFICE 

is in Hanover-street* Being nothing more than two 
dweOing-honses converted to tiu3 purpose it has no* 
tiling in particular. - 

TOBACCO-WAREHOUSE. 

^ This warehouse standirat the south end of the town, ' 
facing the King's-dock. It was erected by the cor* 
poration, and is rented by government at the sum of 
.^500 per anniyn. All the tobacco imported here is 
lodged in this warehouse until the duties are })ai| 
and there examined. Theft and smuggling are by th 
means prevented. 
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This Iniildiiig is of brick ; iti <fimeiisioiis Are 9t% 
feet by 180, and ii cafMible of holdiog on the ground 
tier upwards of foiir tfaonsand hogsheaids of tobacco. 
The principal front is to the water, the centre door 
has a rusticated fronti^iece, on which is a pediment, 
with the kingB arms well executed. The back front 
to the eastward has also a centre door with a rusticated 
arch and small pediment, whereon is placed aeliver. 
The whole is a uniform and neat buildin|^ conveniently 

adjq>ted to the purposes for which it was intended. 

s 

THE CORN-EXCHANGE 

' . is'situated in Brunswick-street. Tlie foundatioA-stono 
was laid on the 24th of April, 1807^ This bnildinfSs 
the 'general resort of the corn-merchants, on the phin 

"iof |}be Exchange in Mark-lane, Londofi ; and^ consi- 
dering that Liverpool is the seat of tho-seci^tad ^m- 
market in the kingdom, it is somewhat surprilunif that 
an establishment of this kmd w;^ ];iot instituted before. 
It is a handsome structure ofplain Grecian architec- 
ture, with a stone front to Brunswick-street. , 
Like the New Exchange-buildings it was erected 

. by subscription, a fund of ^10,000 having beep 
rabed by shares of ^100 each. ^ 
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LIBRARIES AND NEWS ROOMS, 



The satirical reflection of Goldsmith upon the sordid 
natives of Holland has sometimes been indiscrimi- 
nately applied to all persons deeply engaged in 
mercantile pursuits^ 

" Doll M their lakes, that slumber in the ston/l.'* 

OMttmeive and literature are not, however, incom- 
patible. Great literary eminence, it is true, reqnures 
a mind free from the corrosions and cares of basiness, 
an insulated sitoation, Imd habits of seclusion ; but a 
general taste fbr letters may often be fonnd in the . 
most active walks of life. The most busy have yet 
frequent leisure^ and leisure is by some applied to the 
purpose of mental improvement. The utility of 
pnblic libraries, and theur tendency to eacourage this 
disposition', appears to have been of la(^ generally 
aclmowledged ; and the number ef these establish- 
ments, in some of our most opulent and commercial 
^towM, bas considerably increased. In th^e' institn- 
*^ttons Liverpool appears to promise much. Those 
#legant public buildmgs the news-rooms, which adorn 

kar streets, are not used exclusively for the purpose 

■ 
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pf reading newspapers, or as conveniencies for a 
creditable lounge ; bat are also connected with libnh' 
ries, whidi, though recently formed, are respectaUy 
extensiTe, and which, Ihmi the support they meet 
with, and the annaal amoaat of sabscriptions, most 
still experience a rapid and continual augmentation* 

THE ATHENJEUM. 

Tliis institution, the first of the kind erected in 
Liverpool^ is situated in Church-street. . It is a neat 
stone building^ containing both a UJ^rary and a news- 
room. The proprietors are 500 in numl^Br, wbo each 
pay tj^e sum of two guineas and a half ammallyi mak* 
ing an annual income of one thousanjd two hundred 
and fifty guineas. The expense of the buildhlg, ^Mhleh 
was opened in 1799, was ^4006. The news-room, 
which .occupies the ground floor, is a handsome and 
commodious room extending to SOOO square feet,aiid 
is well supplied with London and provincial pafiers, 
nagasmes, reviews, maps, &c. The iibi;ary room, 
vriiich hasa narrower base, but is of a greater eltration, 
lies over, the news-room, and is fnrnAied vdth an ex- 
eell^it selection of books, many of which are venr 
rare and valuable. It contafais nearly 80i)0 volomei^ 
valued at upvrar^i of ^7000, the whole of which have 
been c<dlected in the sl^ort space of twelve year|» 
The hM» are not permitted to be taken ont ^tfa^^ 
Hbraiy, but the sniiBclibers have access to them thir 
whole of the day, and the room is fittedup with pro* 
por accommodations for the readers ; the snbscriben 
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itit#^|^f^t^ piMege of iBtrodndng a fnend, prwicl* 
I ftlMte "Hi a lesident in the towii« Aiyo^ng tht 
U||h|^ 4 eommittee-room, and apartmenU for tba 
nfll^ndntlnn of tbe Ubrarian. The whole his a 
' ^ tad ploawMi^iypearance, and, from 
\ more earefti% need thanif t>ennitted 
1 a ceitun part of the annavd income 
ated to the increaae of the library thia 
I fiur to stand a lasting' monnroeat of the 
[> fibefaUty of the inhabitants .of Iiverpo<d« 
I iq^peUatioB with which, it is dignified is 
anci^t Athencea, places where the 
y of the libend arts held their assemblies, the 
declainiedy and the poets rehearsed 
aces. Hiey weie nnmeroas fit Atb^ns^ 
t in the manner of amphitheatres* 




THE LYCMUM. 

ome structure stands at the bottom of 
» in an exposed and pleasant situation. It 
|fles|ted by public subscription, at an expense of 
. J aC^ll,O00, from tike designs of Mr. Hanison 
^^0^^. Hie style and execution do eaedit both 
f9 iiie^tfdutect and the builder, Mr. Slater of liver* 
l^jsot* v'lt contains, a very spacious coffeenroom, 68 
fejet io^, and 48 feet wide ; with a coved ceiling, 31 
^t high from the floor. It is furnished with a large 
t^Uectiion . of London, provincial, and foreign news* 
papers ; )fith ^numerous magazines, reviews, maps, 
Ice, ']^ proprieton are 800 in number, whosa 
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I subscription (s one goiaea «^« *%EqiL'^IA«i«y 
is ao elegant circiAir room^ 41I013194 w|^^|H 
and>e»;elleBt bn^i. / Th« room irlSS^I 
ferwce, lighted from tbetop by >i diilxie:iipli|* - 
joining are appropriate, reading and qoaunilteei 
The number of volumes in tbis library -lr« 
10,000) in -varioda bitches of literattoe» 
ber of proprielontixthe Itbrai^ is 692,^'i 
sabeNSr^on]8lO».ad/4MU)fa, amo 
dreqlate. The direelian is yeste4^4l 
vioe^readent, amUa eomraktee oif ,2;^ propri 
and also in a sttperintendng commitlee,^ 
tive president, yicft>president, and four jf^ropri 
The name of this baiiding is taken from tlie I 
at Atbens, which was a celebrated school or 1 
where Aristotle eiXjpMi^Slkiftphilos^plqr^ 
was composed of porticos, and (ri^eB pla: 
quincnnx form, and took fts name front f 
a temple of Aj>ollo Lycieus. 

THE UNION NEfTS-ROb^if,^ 

it sttnated abont the middle of the east^ 
street It is a plain commodious stone f 
erected fVoin the deftgns of Mn Fostl^il 
and consists of a cofibe-room, 46 feet wide bjr^^ 
incloding the two recesses, which are 17 feeti^lfiN, 
and 18 feet from the floor to tlie ceilhig; af ^Mlt 
of each recess are two large, columns and |HlttMin^ 
with the entablature lof the lonie ordeK • flMtoe 
^olamni have a striking appearance. from the JB'aiit 
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entrance. It is Innufllied vrith all the London and 
proyincial pa{>er8 of qote, also with lists, niagarineg,^ 
reTiewAy and other periodical publications, and a good 
collection of maps and charts. The number of pro- 
prietors is 253, the annual subscription of each £2. 2s. 

The room above is of the same dimensions as the 
coffee-room, and was appropriated to the purpose of a 
escalating library ; with a committee-room and other 
offices adjoining. The use of the library, which was. 
but small, was confined to the proprietors. But it 
seems now to be wholly abandoned, and the room has 
been <^>propriated to the exhibition of the LiYer«> 
pool academy. This room is lighted by a dome 16 
feet in diameter. 

The name was taken from its being instituted on 
the first of January, 1800, the day on which the union 
of the two kingdoms of England and Ireland took 
place. A good painting, by FuseU, emblematical of 
this event, is placed in a segment arch over the en- 
trance into the bar. 

Qn the top of the building to the front is placed 
the union arms, well executed in stone by Lege. In 
the basement story are suitable apartments for the 
use of the master of the room. The whole was built 
by public subscription at an expense of between ^y 
and six thousand pounds. 

NEW EXCHANGE NEWS-ROtm. 

f 5. 

The Exchange News-room, with its appendages 
occupies nearly the whole lower story of the east wmg 
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of the New Excfaange-baildfaigs. The architectnre k 
of the Ionic order, and a style of elegant simplicity 
haft been carefully studied, and completely attained. 
The extreme length from north to south is 94 feet 3 
inches. The width from east to west 51 feet 9 inches^ 
%Tlie greatest height from the centre of the ceiling, 
between the two colonnades, is 31 feet 4 inches. The 
ceiling 19 supported by 16 Ionic coknnns, the shaft of 
each of which is composed of one entire and beantiliil 
stone, a singularity not easy to be paralleled in tius 
•pecies of architecture. A magnificent colonnade is 
thus formed in the middle of the room, which bas a 
most striking effect when viewed from the fire-places 
either at the north or south end. Between these rows 
of columns the ceiling is elevated several feet above 
the heights of the adjacent sides, (as appears from the 
4fimfnsions given above) and forms a coved ceilmg, 
neatly ornamented in panaels. Each of the cohumn, 
including its capital, measures 20 feet 9 inches firom 
the floor to the bottom of the architrave. The walk 
are ornamented with 16 pitesters to correspond to tbe 
colonnades. There are six large arched windows on 
the east side, five similar vnndows with a door on the 
west, and two smaller windows at the south end. 

There are three Uirge fire places and a stove. The 
chimney pieces are constructed of British MUck mar- 
ble, taken from the quarries near Kendal. Over the 
chimney pieces are tables of basso relievo, contidaiBg. 
(illegorical figures^ chiefiy on commercial subjects* 
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THE UNDERfrRITERS* ROOM. 

This is a small room immediately over the last: it 
is 72 feet long and 36 wide. The ceiling, which is a 
coved one, is finished in a very neat' manner, and 
it Ins a handsome chimney-piece of bfaKk marble. 
Six large windows look into tlie area of the bnildings* 
and over four of Uiese b an oval aperture with aa 
emblematical figure in stained glass : twd other win* 
dows are also opened in the south end. 

Hie room is fitted up with boxes for fhte accommo- 
dation of the persons transacting business there. It 
is supplied with newspapers, lists, intelligence, &c. 
and is conducted upon the principle of that at Lloyd's, 
in London. 

THE COMMERCIAL NEWS-ROOM 

is situated in Statham's-buildings, Lord-street. Insti- 
tuted 1803. SubscriptioB one guinea annually. ' like 
tiie preceding it is provided with London and pro- 
vincial newspapers, magazines, reviews, and other pe- 
riodical publications. 

THE ECLECTIC NEWS-ROOM 

was instituted July 1, 1807. The room appropriated 
to the purpose is retired and free from noise, situated 
in Bank-buildings, Pool-lane, in a central and conve- 
meat situation. 
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PLACES OP WORSHIP. 



.This pqblic structiires devoted to religion jb <lwi^)a|m 
of liverpool are immeroiu, and their wse, tiadfA^ 
Jiigh fftyle of elegance in wUch many of thenHtaff 
finished, render them sopertor to naost in the IrincJajjp 
They are amongst the first objects that desery^tl^ 
attention of the stranger. 

ST. NICHOLASES, or THE OLD CHURCUf, 

was formerly the only place of worship in fte toin% 
and a chapel of ease under Walton till the year 169!|^ 
when the town was made a distinct parish.... Ifi 
situation is at the northern extremity of iJie toXQy m 
the banks of the river. In the church-yard time, yp, 
formerly a statue of St. Nicholas, who, in ' "'' 
calendar, is rfiade the tatelar deity of tiie 
to whom the sailors presented an offering on 
fgoing to sea to obtain from the saint a prospieiMi. 
voyage and a sate return. The bpdy of the chmtdy^fr 
modem, but the lower part of the tower mi^t fiii^: 
merly have been poiated out as the vestige of a pwJl^ 
ing certainly of the greatest antiquity in town. The fol- 
lowing dreadful accident, which occurred on SumUq: 
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norBing the llth of Febroary, 1810, has occasioned 
its entire remo^ : 

Whilst the second peal was ringing, and as the 
coogregation were assemMing for divine worships tiie 
Mfh6ke of the spiie and the north and east sides of tlie , 
tt]^per part of the tower suddenly gave way, and the 
whole was precipitated through the roof, along tiie 
centre aisle, burying beneath tlie immense ruins the 
greater part of those who had unhappily entered the 
church. Providentially this number, owing to the 
accident taking place near ten minutes previously to 
the ttsnai time of opening the service, was compara* 
#tivety small, but awfully large in the contemplation of 
hmnanity. Not more perhaps tiian from fifteen to 
twenty grown persons were in the church at the time, 
and of these the greater part escaped \ but the chil- 
dren of the Moorfields Charity Sdiool, who are regu- 
larly marched in procession from the school to the 
church somewhat earlier than the time of service, 
had partly entered. The boys, tbllowing last, all es- 
ei^ed ; but of the girls, who were either entering the 
perch or proceeding up the aisle, we lament to state 
that a great number were bistantly overwhelmed, be- 
neath the falling pile* The whole number of bodies 
taken out of the ruins was twenty-eight. Of these 
twenty-three were either lifeless or died almost imme- 
diately after their removal ; five were taken to the 
infirmary, and one of these afterwards died. The' 
hideous crash of the steeple, and the piercing shriek 
which immediately issued from those ^hohadesci^d 
i2 
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IB the chorch or were witnesses of the catastrophe m 
the church-yard, immediately brought a large caa- 
course of people to the spot ; and the most p«om{^ 
•kerdons were immediately made for reseniiig ^ 

^ nnfortimate victims by the immediate removid of tfM 
laileD ihasomy, which continaed with unabated atten- 
tion ontil the whole of the bodies were extricated, 
notwithstanding the menacing appearance of the re- 
maioing port of the tower and 'the roof of the chnrcb, 
which every momrat threatened a second fall. The 
scene was thronghout the whole of the forenoon 
deeply afleeting: the parents of the children in the. 
school, and a nnmber c^ others, horrying irom placf 
to place, inqnirinf the fate of their children or rela- 
tives in the utmost agitation, heightened in many cases 
by a iong a^l awful suspense, and tarminating in the 
extremes of- joy or sorrow as they found the objects 
of their search in safety or among th$ sufferers. 
' The roof of the church was broken through in two 
places. Almost the whole of the pews in the centre 
of the church wer^ either entirely demolished or much 
injured: the pulpit and reading-desk sustained but 
little injury ; but the west gallery and the organ were 
entirely demolished.' The spire and upper part of the 
tower were modern. The new erection was proh 
jected in the year- 1745, and completed in' 1750. ' 
The accident was occasioned by the injudicious 

~^inamier in which the spire vnm placed upon iJie old 
tower ; the arches which supported it, by the action 
of ihe winds aid tiie frequent ringing of the bells, hav- 
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tng been gnuiiiallyj^iHdrecly until oneof the key stones 
falling oat, the wKle ]ftiperincnnibent mass of mwoii- 
17 WM prec^itated in the mttiner before described. 

The inside of the chnrch presents few irenenble 
remains of ancient dignity of which it has not be^n . 
wholly dispossessed by modMn decorations. In 1774 
^e Old Chorch was altered by a lacnlty; the old 
walls were cased, and the roof and Qothic piUars, ^ith 
the old blue ceiling^ black and white cioods, golden 
Bun, moon, and a nomber of golden stars of lUfierent 
sizes nailed np^o the ceiling and roof, were taken 
down. It is now well pewed, and lighted by st;^ 
windows on each side ; the galleries, which are anp- 
ported by short Gohmins, go entirely round the 
chnrch. There are few antiqinties, or monnrnents, 
deserving of much regard. The principal of the 
Ibrmer is the font, which is of marble, the cover or 
cap of which is a onrions composition in the style of 
tiie ancient crosses. 

The following is from an ancient mamiscript la th^ 
IMMHiession of Matthew Gregson, esq. :— 1 

** At the dissolntion there were four <4iantries in 
the chapel of Liverpool ; 1* ' Viz. tho chantry of the 
* high altar, of the foundation of Henry dnlee of I^ 
< caster, to celebrate tiiere for the souls of himself and 
^his ancestors, which is observed accordingly, and 
'the grant is for ever.' [1344 to 1353.] 

<< When the conwiisflionefr(Heske1ii and Ashurst) 
met at the dissohition of the chantries in 1533, Ridph 
Howard, ineumbent^ was of the age of 50, hath yearly 
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J[S, 19ff* lOrf. in laads and teneipiaitSy besidei his 

S. ' Tbe chtntry of St. Nicholas witfato the chape) 
^ of Liverpool, of the foundation of John dake of 

* lAncaster fo celebrate there for the sonls of himself 

* and ancestois, and to make one yearly obijt for hit 

* soal, which is observed accordmgiy, and the grant is 

< (or ever.' [Established about 1380 J 

'* Richard Frodsbam is the incombent^ of the age 
•f 80, and hath for his salary aboot^5. 14s. 7d., besides 
his living, ^40. 

3. <'The chantry of tlie altar of St John was of 
' the foundation of John of Liverpool, tiiere for the 
' souls of him and his ancestors for ever, which is done 

* accordmgiy.' 

*' John Hurd is the present incumbent, aged 50^ 
and hath the clear yearly income of J^B.6». 3A^ and 
4iiB living besides, ^3. Tlie ornaments belonging to 
the chantry of St. John are valued to 40t. besides viu 
•B. of plate lor the chalice. 

* The chantry of the altar of St. Katherine's, in 

* the duipel of Liveipool, of the foundation of John 
' Cross^ to celd>rate there for his soul, and to doe 
' yie yeady obijt and to distribute Ss. 4d. to poor 

< people, and aho to keep a schoole of grammar finee 
^ for all children bearing the name of Crosse,and poor 
^ children,' (which is not observed.) *' Hnnphrey 
Crosse is the incumbent, and hath for hSs salary tbe 
profits thereof, being «£6. fs. IM., being 50 years, of 
age, and his living besides, ^9.^ The oraamenta h^ 
longing to bis chapel 3s. besides 12 oz. of plate. 
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king's rent it tbe avne tine of fte dUiola* 

or 1536, WW £ie. u, 4d. exdonte of the 

rent aforementioned, out of which the snm 

pounds, or thereabonts, was reserved for • 

for ever, which smn was until lately 

Mr. B^esy the free-school master, formerly 

next Mr. €hunon*8, reserved to him in the 

I*' . . 

of the earliest parish records begins 1681, 

Begister^office at Chester tiiere is a pansfr 

of Liverpool for the year 16t4, from which, 

that there were then only 21 burials, 4 

and 35 duisteningi. Formerly mortuaries 

here paii^ but ceased in 1738. 

ST. PETEIVS CHURCH 

^by amnsment under the act of William III. 
consecrated in 1704. The outside' is plain 
lllmiit« The top of the tower, which has re- 
o^i^ been repaired, is octangular, and agreeably . 
pMfj|yDf Ubhed ; upon each angle is a pinnacle repre* 
^'ft candlestick, and a gilt vane resembling a 
e^chnrch within is well pewed and lighted, 
» are supported by fovar tall oak pedestals 
en ti|i|ttl-8lde, richly carved: upon these are an equal 
Bu mtef of slender columns which support the rool!^ 
The altin' is a most excellent piece of carving in brown 
oak, representing grapes, flowers, and foliage. In the 
centre of the pediment, as a crest, is a pelican. M 
tlie carvings ef this church do great honour to the 
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aitiit. At tfie w«st end is a l|rge handsome organ, 
mm eadi side of which is a gallery for the children 
belonging to the Bloe-eoat hospital. On the sooth 
side of the chancel is a costiy monument of marMe, 
creeted to the memoiy of Foster Cunlifie, merchant: 
and at the east end of the chnrch is another, erected 
to the memory of William Lawley, esq. of Stafford- 
shire. The steeple contains a ring of eight good^ 
toned beUs. 

' * ST. GEORGES CHURCH 

is a modem boUding, which, both in its external and 
internal oonstmctioa, bears evident marks of elegaaice 
and t^ste. An act was obtained for bailding this 
church in 1715, but it was not consecrated till the year 
1734. The body is formed by a Doric range, bearing 
an attic entablature, with a parapet, ornamented with 
vases. The windows being designed to give light to 
the galleries, as well as to the aisles, are dispropor- 
tioaably large. On each side of the church is an ele- 
gant terrace, supported by six rustic arches, under 
wliidi is a oonvenient recess for the accommodation 
of the market-people. At each end of diis terrace is 
an octangular building, one of which is an office for 
the clerk of the market, and the other for the nig^t 
watch* Beneath the chnreh isa spacious vault, ^^ch 
is the burial-place of roany< of the principal mhabi* 
tants. The fine steeple which lately adorned this 
'4^nrch has been taken down, it bemg deemed onsafii 
Drom the sinidng of the foundation. 
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At this cbiirdi the ttmyor, aldermen, and eonunon- 
cooncil usually attend divine service. Hie inside dis« 
plays great elegance. The galleries are sapported tiy 
slender pedestals, and the roof by handsome Corin* 
tfaian columns. The pnlpit, the altar-piece, the organ- 
loft, the iront of the galleries, &c., are all handsomely 
finished in fine black Jamaica mahogany. The whole 
is enriched with carving and gilding in the modem 
taste. There are no monoments or inscriptions. 

ST. THOMAS'S CHURCH. 

This church, which was consecrated in the year 
1760, makes a simple and beautiful appearance. Its 
steeple and spire are wdl proportioned and lofty. 
The sqoare part of the tower is decorated with win- 
dows in the Grecian style, with two couplets of Corin« 
thian colnnms, and an attic balustrade. The body of 
tiie church consists of a rustic base, and two rows of 
windows, between which are Ionic pifaisters, and 
above them a cornice and balustrade, terminated with 
irases. The east end of the church has an octagonal 
projection, which forms the chancel. The church 
within is well lighted, and exhibits that kind of sim- 
plicity which is to be preferred to crowded and ill- 
disposed ornament. The ground floor is well pewed. 
The galleries are supported by eight pedestals, on 
which stand as many Corinthian columns : upon these 
is a light entablature sustaining the roof. The chancel 
is neatly panneled, and ornamented with fluted and 
0lt Corinthian pibsters. The organ and i^ fftUery, 
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wUli«luiiiil8«nie cl^dc below, add much to the ap- 
pearance. The whole is «iinple and pleasing. OnUe 
I5th of March, 1757, there was a heavy gale of windy 
which, blew dpwn SO feet of the ^ire of this churck z 
the stones penetrated through the roof, and did eaat^ 
lidecable damage. It has since been restored, awl 
the spire is now upwards of 200 feet hi^ from tte 
giround. 

ST. PAWS CHURCH, 

a minatnre imitation of the great cathedral of Londoi, 
was built at the expense of the town, and coase- 
.crated in 1769. It has a bold Ionic portico on tht 
west side, the pediment of which, with its large pro* 
jection, produces an agreeable recess of shadow npon 
the body of the building, and finely relieves the four 
coliunns which support the front. The south and 
north fronts have each a pediment supported in like 
manner, but not with so gretft a projection. To 
each of these fronts there are handsome flights oi 
steps, which lead to the several entrances into tho. 
ehurch, the main body of which is one Ionic order, 
standing upon a low rastic basement. The stone- 
work is finished at the top with plain vases and a 
range of balustrades. In the centre, upon an octan> 
gular base, rises a dome, on which is placed a lantern, 
terminated with a large gilt ball and cross. 

Within, the dome is supported by eight Ionic co- 
lumns, which, being lofty, hirge, and of a dark-gray 
colour, have a rnde and pnpleasing appearance. The 
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which are i^eatly constrnctedjoicl pewed, 
Dd these coliHDtis, aHjd aire privately sup- 
pf l^cketa tasked in the ahafb of the 
fCbe gronij^ floor is. divided ioto open seatf 
i of Uie fMor. The alttbr is in anovai mche, 
neat. The great inconvenience in thif 
that the miinster'a voice can scarcely be 
t by a great part of the congregation. The pol- 
» moveable^ but no part in which it can be placed 
can nrake )heToice distinct; in consequence of this 
it is n^^ll^ attended. No oigan or monuments. 

^'**^' ST. ANNE'S CHUnCff.' 
' • ' .V ' 

ThisdhUVch stands at thenortb end of St. Anneo 
. street,^^ 1ESciunoi|^ It was built by two private gen* 
.^meii^||K>at ^ytm 1770. It is a small neat stmc- 
"^^ * ^ and stone, chiefly in the Gothic style, 
^trance. is at the south, from St. Anne- 
preseuts a sort of £M»de, or screen, in 
^^door placed on each side the window of the 
which are three vrindows; the whole is 
by a plain pedim||^t. At the north end is 
tower, on each angle of which is a small 
l^mM^; . The body of the church has two ranges of 
f 4|f hs^ttwsy. all of winch flnish with poml^d arches; The 
ik^iide is weU pewed in two aisles; tlie galleries are 
* ^npported on each side by slender cast iron columns. 
The altar oma:nents are neat, and the window is of 
painted glass, richly executed. This church is remark- 
able for be^.plac94iJin a north and south divectioa« 
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ST. JOHNS CHURCH 

fvas built in Hife year %JB4f. Tbe tow^ is 8 
ornamented at the top ^tb pjravids. Thei 
soQth fromts of the church have each five y 
the basement, and five in tlie attic; 
of these vrindows rises a sort of pilaster j 
pedestal, on each of which is placed a j 
tween these, over each window,^ rising 1^ 
are large vases. A square projection at the < 
forms the recess of the altan' The inside J 
the gaileriesi contain enclosed pews, which are i 
the lower part is for public accommodatioii«*'*' 
ehurch^yard is a public burial-ground. 

ST. JAMES^^ CHURCH, 

situated at the east end of <h6 town^ adjoinio^ ' 
teth-park, vrasbnilt by private proprietors hi„ 
It is a plain brick bnildiug with a square tow%=/^ 
few decorations within or without. It is a 
commodious place of worship, and is^ in thJ^^ 
Valtott. ^ 

TRINITY CHURCH 

•tands on the east side of St. Ann«-street, Ki<^tauiilii^ 
and was consecrated in 1792. It is a stone bmidb^i; 
with a tower to the west, with vases at each angler; 
tiie north and south frontjii have each two ranges of 
five windows, with circular heads; on the top is an 
attic demi-balostrade.- The inside is pleasingly de^ 
ffignad and well fini^ed. At |h« west end is an oi^;as 
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The whole of the . inside is neatly painted, and tlift 
pews lined, 

St. CATBElilNrS. 
#■ * 

Thift was onginally a dissentin§^ chapel, bat in 179f 
was repaired and apprppriated to the established 
church. It is situated at the bottom of Temple-eoartt 
The building is a regular octagon; the principal en* 
trance is by a rusticated arcade of three arches, i^« 
which rises a small attio fronts terminated by a pedi- 
ment supported ,by four Doric pilasters. It. Ins an 
organ, and,« gallery which forms a regular arcadf 
rooad the diurch* 

ST. STEPHET^Sy 

in ^yrom-stree^, originally likewise a dissenting cha- 
pel, has been well repaii'cd, pewed, and rendered very 
commodious. I^ has a handsome organ. 

ST. MATTHEJrSy 

in Key-street, like the former, was originally a dis«. 
senting chapel. Not extensive, but commodiously 
fitted up, ^ 

CHRIST CHURCH, 

an elegant and costly edifice, situated in Hunter* 
street. It is built of brick, ornamented with stone. 
Has no tower, but a light and well-construeted dome, 
or cupola, rises from its north end, and is seen to ad^ ' 
vantage tijpm many-parts of the town. The yard is 
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contracted, aod has Irat few tombs, the principal 
cemetery being a vanlt numingimder the body of the 
church, the entrance of which b discovered at the 
north end. The inside is remarkably handsome aid 
well finished. The body of the church is pewed 
throngfaont, and tibe pews lined and painted. Hie 
pulpit and reading-desk are of mahogany, and jodi- 
ciously disposed. The altar combines elegance with 
Beataess : at the back it is wainscotted with mah<^;any, 
divided into compartments; the central one having a 
dove, carved in wood, and gilt, surronnded with rays 
of glory; the others contain appropriata qnotatiims 
from the holy scriptores; the whole is lighted from a 
large Venetian window. A o^arble tablet oa the rig^t 
bears an inscripton which informs us tiiat, in the yaar 
1797 this chnrch was erected at the sole expense of 
Mr. Jq^o Hoof^toa, and endowed by him with £105, 
per anama* as a salary for a mihistar for ever, firom 
the rents of 94 p^ws: with a further provision for aa 
organist, a c1erk,4md sexton, from the rents of other 
pews, and that 400 free sittings are appointed frir the 
sole use of the poor, in the upper-galleiy. The chnrch 
is gaUeried on thrte sides with an npper and lowe/ 
gallery, and an wgai^gallery at the soolh end. A sin* 
gnlar but pleasing, appearance is thus given to the 
whole ; bnt the effect would have been better if the 
building had been somewhat more lofry, tiie upper* 
gallery approadiing very near the ceiling. The tun- 
* ber which supports the tipper gaHery is also disagree- 
ably^ exposed, and detracts much from the uew of the 
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interior whea^en from the altar, as li that part 
there is ail'indication of something naked and mifi- 
ttished. Each gaHery in front is supported by neat 
and slender iron colamns. Hie organ has the ringo- 
larity of being donble, a part being disposed oa each 
side of the organ-gallery, and each appearing a dis- 
tinct and complete instrument: by this disposition 
. ihe light is admitted from a large smith window be- 
hind the organ. The organist is placed in the centre 
with his face to the congregation, without bein^^seeo. 
ft This organ, the only one of the kind in the Mfigdom, 
was designed and constructed by the late Mr.Coltins, 
an ^.artist 4»f the town. The entrance into the galle- 
" rie^ is by four stair-cases of stone, judiciously disposed 
80 as to prevent confuskw*. ' the entrances of the upper 
gallery being from the outside, and those of the lower 
from theinside of thd chusch. Throagh a door of the 
upper gallerf there' is a passaaa iiKF the cupola, in 
which is a room with fotir lofty IHndows, commanding 
a prospect of the town. The view is, however, more 
complete if an ascent be made by a ladder to the 
cu-calar gallery, which Surrounds the cupola nearly 
at the top. Tlie ascent is commodious, and without 
danger. This station commands a more perfect view 
of Liverpool than can elsewhere be obtained, except 
. iProm the topef the Town^U, and is, in consequence, 
worthy the notice of the stranger. The expense of 
this erection is said to have been .£1 5,000. It waft 
opened in. 1798, but not donsecrated till 1800. 
M.2 
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ST. MARK*Sy ;• 

aitnated at the upper end of Doke-streetvis a plain 
neatbnilding ofbridt, remarkably commodions and 
well-disposed within, and finished tbroaghont in an 
elegant and pleasing style. It ranks among the' first 
erections for divine worship in town. It was erected 
by subscription, 

4f.LS4INTS', 

situated In OrenviUe-streety at tte north end of the 
.town, near Scotland-road, has not been consecrated,^ 
but Hie worship is performed according to the ibrms 
of the church of JSngland. The bnilduig is of fa^ck^ 
commodious and neat wit^; but the outside is irre4 
gular and unpleasing in its appearand, owing to an 
odd and tasteless disposition of the windows, and the 
incumberance ot|adjoiuinf teiMs*' "Jliis wasJbn^ly 
a tennis court, and Ijbe alteration is not so compute 
as entirely to oblitentle its foriner appeiirance. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHAPELS. 

These are two in number, of which the oldesf is hi 
BENM's-GiLRDEif. It has a genteel congregation, but 
as a public building feas no claim upon particular at- 
tention. The congregation have recently enrcted itr 
handsome new Chapel in Renshaw^tretft^ ^fi«Btis ' 
of stone, the windows have circular heads, and it is 
stinnounted by a very bold andliandsome pediment: 
when this structure is finished the old one will, in all 
probability, be wholly abandoned as a phiee of wor- 
«ihip, Tlie second h 
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PARADitB-iTKBaT Chapbl.— The fonn of this 
strnctnre » octagonal, open at one of tl|e sidesy in 
wiiich ife the principal entrance* Each side of the 
octagon exMbitB two windows, jm attic bahistrade 
inns ronnd the whole, ornamented witfi fases at each 
angle, and in the centre is a large octagonal lantern, 
with small vases at the angles. A handsome iron 
gate and railing enclose a small area, which gives an 
additional ornament to the bnilding. The inside is 
well lighted and m every respect commodions. The 
■eats are lined and omam^ted ; the pnlpit, snpported 
by six cf^omns, makes a very pleasing tppeanmce ; 
the gallery is well constmcted;' an4 in the front 
U richly infadd and veneered with beaatiAil woods. 
It has a handsome well-toned organ, and the whide 
is well planned, and finished with a degree of taste and 
elegance seldom to be met with in stmctnres of this 



METHODIST CHAPELS. 

The first m jlMiit of size is Brunswick Chapbi., 
near Paulby-street, LondonOtiad* It is a new andf" 
handsome stmctiire, with a stone front, and portico 
in the lottic style of architecture* The inside is laid 
ovt in the manner of an amphitheatre, without any 
gaUfiiy, excepting a small projection on the west nde, 
which is exdnsively appropriated to the use of the 
si^^rs and the children of tiM school attached to the 
chapeL, • 

The second is in Piit-strebt, a populous but 
confined situation. It is of large dimensions, and 
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elegantly constnicfed. The gaHery is exteaded ob 
an sides, ^d is pleasingly ctisposed in an oval form. 
Under the sonth-east gallery is a neat commrauon- 
table, and in front of tins a li^t and -tasty pulpit 
supported by fintecf pillars : to which is also attached 
a reading-desk, but for what purpose Is not obvious, 
as the service is performed extempore. Part of the 
groimd floor is pewed, and the rest is covered wi& 
seats for the accommodation of the poor. Connected 
with thechapel are two large vestries, in one of which 
is a circolatlng library. 

IiBBDS'BTRBEv Chapel ; a large, phiin, and com- 
modlons boiidmgy with a burial-ground attached. 

MouiiT-PLEASANT Chapkl, in the street of that 
name, is less than the former— plain and respectable. 

The Welsh MsTBODisrs, who are chiefly of the 
Ci^vlBistic persuaaiouy have also a Qiapel at the soutli. 
end of the town. 

The methodlst chapel in Murray-street, Wil- 
liamson-square, belongs to the New (^nexion of 
Methodists. It is a neat, but small^i^ce df worship. 

The INDEPENDENTS have three chapels: one 
in Ken SHAW-STREET ; another, bearing the name of 
Bethesda, in Duncan-street, IxMidon-road ; a third 
in Russel-strset, and a new one (now erecting) in 
Great George's-street. 

The BAPTISTS have four rhapels,^ whfeh are 
tttiiated in Matthbw-strset, Btrom-street, Co- 
Mus-strbet, and I4H»4trebt. The Byrom-street 
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and lime-street chapels are moderately large and 
commodionsy with respectable congregations. 

Near the baptist chapel in Matthew-street is tht 
GLASSITE or SANDEMANIAN CHAPEL. 

The SCOTCH CHURCH is placed in Oldham- 
street, Rensbaw-street ; and is a place of considerable 
extent, with a very respectable congregation. 

A SCOTCH SECEDING CHAPEL has Ifttely 
been erected in Sidney-street 

The QUAKERS' MEETING-^HOUSE is in Htm- 
ter-street, and has all the plainness and simplicity 
which distinguish the sect to which it belongs. 

The ROMAN CATHOLIC Chapels are four in 
number. One in Lumber-street, a second in Seel- 
STREET, a third in Sir Thomas's Builmhgs, and 
a fiMurth in St. Anthony's Place, Scotland-road. 
They possess nothing peculiarly worthy of notice. 
They are spacious, and numerously attended. 

The JEfT^ SYNAGOGUE wai^ formerly an ob. 
scare room in Frederick-street; but a new and 
elegant one, more Worthy of the opulence of that 
people^ is now irected in Seel-street. The building 
is of brick, with a handsome stone front. The pedi- 
ment is supported by four large colomps of the Iodic 
•rder. * **' 
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CHARITABLE ERECTIONS 

AMD 

INSTlTUnO?J8. 



Ute i tender Pity comes :-~%t<her aoiilvtMl 
Drops the big tear, and melts the stobbom soiU.'*^ 
Hence rose yon pile, where sickBcss finds relief. 
Where lenient care allays the weight of grief; 
Ton spacions roof, where, hash*d in calm repose* 
The drooping widow half forgets her woes ; 
Ton calm retreat, where, screen'd from every ill» 
The helpless orphan's throbbing heart lies still, 
Jknd finds, delighted. In the peaceful dome, 
A better parent and a happier home. 



THE PUBLIC INFIRMARr. 

This important and useful institution is lor the ac» 
eomnodatton and reli^ of the sick and infiim poor. 
It was at^ first established, and has been since cifn> 
ducted, upon the most liberal principles; and the 
support it has experienced has enabled its condocton 
to distribute its benefits to on extent peculiarly gra- 
tifying to the humane ^and reflecting mind. Net 
•nly all proper objects, without distinction, in the 
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town of Uverpeol are admitted, but it receives all 
those whom nckaeas or misfortone may lead to apply 
for assistance^ from whatever quarter they may come, 
provided they are recommended by a subscriber, and 
their cases be such as come vntliin the nature and 
imrposes of the institi^on itself: but in opse of •sod* 
den accident the recommendation it dispensed with. 

This excelleiit design was fbrmed abont the year > 
1745, when a 'Subscription fvas opened by: th^ princi- 
pal inhabitants of' lit^rpool, and some neighbonring 
gendemen, for erecting a building for Ihe purpose ; 
and a well-sitnated field was given by the corporation 
for 999 years. Hie work vras begun the same year, 
Imd earned on with mnch spirit zhu\, soon Bder, the 
national disturbances so much r^arded tlie prosecu- 
tion of it that the ^onse was not finished till the lat- 
ter end of 1746. On &e 15th i^ April, 1749^ it was 
opened for the admission of patients. 

The ecfifice itself is bride, ornamented with stone, 
and is situated on an elevated, open, and healthfiil 
spot. The principal building has three stories, con- 
sisting of large Wards for tiie reception of the pa- 
tients, and odier necessary apartments. It is con* 
nected with two wings^ by handsome colonnades: 
before it is a large area enclosed with an iron gate and 
railing, and behind is ui extensive garden wliich sup* 
plies the patients with esculent and physical pfamts. 
On the top of the bnilding a turret is erected, and on 
the pediment in front there is a clock. The exten- 
sion m front is 130 yards, and ia depth 190 yards. 
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Besides the rriief afforded to the namerons out 
patients, about 1500 peisoBs are received allIllul^fJ 
into the house. 

THE SEAMAN*S HOSPITAL 

forms parl^ of the external ^ppiearaace of the Infir- 
mary, the two ^riiigs of which are affixed to this por*. 
^ pose. This charity is intended for, Uie maintenance 
of decayed seamen of th^ port of liverpool, and their 
widows and children. It is supported by the monthly 
allowance of sixpence, which every seaman sailing 
from the port is obliged^ by act of parliament, to 
pay out of his wages. '. 

The design of thin institution Fas Btst &i|nod in 
the year 1747, and carried into execution five ywva 
afterwards, when the commissionen ctf thi» hospital 
agreed with the trustees of the Infirmary £ar the ground 
lying on the north side at a. yearly rent of ^20. for 
999 yean, and immediately proceeded to build pro- 
per houses for the purpose. The- expense of the 
erection was £l500. The connexioB of these build- 
ings with the Infirmary add^ much to the appearance; 
and respectability of both. ^ 

THE DispENsAny: 

The building appropriated for this excellent charity 
is a neat and eligible erection of brick, with a circular 
portico, situated in Ghurcb-street. Its objects aror 
such of the poor as are recpmmended by the magis* 
trates, clergy, churchwardens, the parish-cx)mmittee^ 
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or any of fhe sobscribers. The spirited support that 
litis important institntion has met vith does great 
credit to the feelings and character of the inhabitants. 
There are 400 sabscribers, wriiose annoal contributions 
anowont to abont «£500;. besides which, it receives the 
coHections of several societies^ and freqoent benefiu^ 
tions and legacies. 

The ntility of this establishment receives a striking 
illustration from an accurate calculation of the num- 
ber of persons who have been cored of almost every 
kind of disorder through the assistance vrhich it has 
afforded. The gross number thus benefited since the 
year 1778, the date of its institution, to the year 
1809, is 36t,541, being, on the average, about 12^000 
every year. 

This charity is conducted by a president, two audi- 

tofs, and seven physicians ; together with three sur- 

[geons, and one apothecary who officiates as secre- 

|tary. Two physicians attend every' day, Sunday ez- 

pted; one at nine, and another at eleven ; a surgeon 

kewise attends at ten in the morning. One of these, 
or the apothecary, regularly visits such sick poor as 
f cannot come to the Dispensary; and one of tbe^ur- 

ons occasionally assists the parish midwives, when 

quested* 
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SCHOOL OF INDfTSTRY FOR TmiMYy 
INDIGENT BLIND. \^'^<- 

' '^ As there is not any sense or fkcnlty of ll^t 
real frame uvUch affords so niaoy resonrces i. . 

tage and entertainment as tbe power ef 'Hlkm^j^ 
liiere is no loss or privation wiiicfa can }M)pr$^[^iipStr;^ ** 
of disadvantages or calamities so mnttifdrm^'so'i^- 
oosy and so bitter, as tlie want of sii^t." [..- 

Bttt chief of a}}»; 
O loM of sight I ot thee I most complain : 
light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct* ' 
And all h^r variomi objects of delight 
Annall'd, which might in part my grief hav« easAd } 
Infprior to (be vilest now become /. 

Of man or worm, Tlie vilest here excel me : 
They creep, yet see; I, dark in light, expbs'd 
'To daily firaudf contempt, ahnse, and vhnong; fT'f . 
Within doors, or withoat, still aa a fool, ' . ^ 

In power of others, nevar in my owni ' . 
Scarce half I seem to Uv«, dead moips IMb hiV^ ^ 
O dark, dark, dark I amid the blaae of noohj 
Irrecoverably dark I total eclipse; ' - 

Withoat all hope of 4ay I '^ 

xjlvoN's sAinrabir. 

Thus dependant for every thing on the good offices 
of others ; exposed to injury from eveiy quarter, 
which they are neither capacitated to perceive nor 
qualified to resist, the blind are, during the present 
state of b^ng, rather to be considered as a kind of 
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prifonenatkufetfaiBcitiMMdfiistiire. AtedMitBry 
life retem the fiwne; the refiectkm of thefir depeiH 
4mf aod imtillfy ileprMM tiie mM ud euftittert 
ezbteoce; wad the natiTe tone of the nervois iy»teiirt 
beiBf hrokoD, dh>greeabltfimpifiio» and distress- 
toompletelhehrnilMeiy. Where the eirt 
of these tnriHippy otjjeets faife tdTotded 
tiie ndvantige of a lit^ary edncation tiiey may find 
•oae leiief from theie miseries in the fesoorces of their 
own auMi; bat tint is the lot of a Teiy few. Thi 
poor blind feel all these miseties withovt aBevlation. 
Hi^ are either fercod to a life of vagtaney and vibe, 
er oMiged to depend for a scanty subsistence upon a 
Snulging parish or needy relatives ; and, destitote Of 
enploynMDt, they drag out an existence painful ttf 
dMuiselfes and bortiieasome to sodety. 

Experience has, howerer, felly proved tha^ blind 
persons are 'capable of leanring a number of nsefel 
ai^ and thus, by obtaining employment, to escape 
the miseries of vacancy and reflection ; and also to be- 
come less dependant, by contributing to their own^ 
subsistence. On these principles, and for tiiis very 
beaevdent purpose, an institution of this kind, under 
the appellation of a School for the Indigent 31ind, 
has been esuMished, and canied on m Liverpool, 
since the year 1791, with remarkable success. Th* 
stranger, in his transient visit to this valuable insiitus 
tion, wSl find his feelings and curiosity equally gratified ; 
and tiie inhabitant justly regards as one of the proud- 
«ft hononrs of the town thft phice where the greatest 
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•f haman misfortnaeffiB aUevkitedy and where a dass 
«f beiogB) otherwise wretched, are, by proper ad- 
tare, rendered happy theniael?eS| and useful memheii 
of society. 

The external appearance of die building is prin* 
cipally charpcteriaed by its neatness and simplicity, 
so as to prove that in its ersjetion ntitity was more 
regarded than ornsment* 

An extract from the printed address of tibe com- 
mittee of this institotion will^tiU Ibrther exf^ain its 
natore, dengn, and success. 

^< About thirteen years [this address is dated 1804] 
have DOW elapsed since an attempt was made to 
afford relief to those persons who were labouring mn 
der the complicated misfortanes of poverty and blind-t 
ness, by forming an iostitotion wh^re they might be 
cheered by conversation, and where, by bemg en- 
gaged in different occupations, . their minds mif^t be 
relieved from the iatigne of inactivity. This object 
was attained without difficulty; but siler the experi- 
ence of a few years, and when the establishment had 
in a greater degree engaged the public attention, the 
committee gradually extended their views with res- 
pect to the objects under their care, and endeavoured 
to convert the in&titution from an ilsylam, where the 
present ease and comfort of the blind were princi- 
pally considered, into a School, where they might be 
instructed in some useful art or trade, by which they 
might be enabled, altogether or in part, to procure 
for themselves a comfortable livelihood. 
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— <" Sinee tiie opening of the new bnildfaig, in tb^ 
spring of 1800, the number of pnpils in the school 
Ims been tbove seventy, they an all of them nseloliy 
employed, and they exhibit a pictare of eheerliifaiess 
and comfoK wfaidi can perhaps scarcely be paralleled 
by an eqacflnnraber of indiyidnals, of any descriptidii 
^Hmtever, collected under the same roof. Few per- 
sons have for the first time been eye-witaesses of HiA 
•eene wlncfa it presents withont shedding tears of 
sympathy and delist Nor has their interest in the 
eStBblishment been diminished by a more intimate 
acquaintance with it. To behold a number of our 
ifeOow-creatnres, whose previous situation was so truly 
deplorable, become at the same time happy and use- 
fol, produces a sensation of heartfelt satisfaction, 
wfaidi words are unable to express. 

** A circumstance which, at the same time that it 
Is hi|^ gcatilying to the feelings of the committee, 
proves decidedly the favourable opinion which the 
public at large entertains of their exertions, is, that 
three similar institutions have been established on the 
plan of the one at Liverpool: viz. in the cities of 
London, Bdinbnrgii, and Bristol. 

** The principal occupations of the pnpils at pre- 
sent are spinnmg; hamper and basket making; the 
plaiting of sash-line; the weavmg of floor-cloth and 
sackmg; the making of saelts and list shoes; the ma- 
no t iSi ctufmg of worsted hearth-mgs, and of foot bears, 
points, and gaskets, from old ropes; and the learning 
«f music. In this last department the attention ot 
X.2 
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the committee is priodpaUy directed to qiialify the 
pupils for organists; and they have so iar succeeded 
as to have already procured appointm^ts of this kind 
for eight of the yomig men, who have been educated 
at the school. The pupils are also instmcted in the 
method of teaching music to others; and in tumngy 
quilling, and stringing musical instruments: by these 
means four young mem, besides the eight who are 
organists, are enabled to procure for' tiiemselves a 
comfortable livelihood, and have met with consider- 
able encouragement. Besides the means which are 
adopted to instruct the pupils in these several era^ 
ployments, a strict attention is paid to their moral 
conduct, and an express provision is made for their 
religious education. 

'^ Hitherto the sole object of the governors has 
been to provide the pupils with a school, where they 
might spend a certain number of hours daily, and re* 
ceive instruction in their several trades. A further 
extension of the scheme has, however, been some 
time in contemplation, and every year brings fresh 
proofs of the importance of carrying it into execv* 
tion. The pupils are at present lodged in different 
houses near the school : and although every care is 
taken to provide tliem with suitable accommodationB, 
yet it is found, on many accounts, desirable to have 
them more under the inmiediate inspection of the 
governors. A plan has been accordingly formed lor 
erecting additional buildings connected with the |Hre« 
sent school, in which those pupils whose friends do 
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not raide in Lhreipool Amy be lodged* Hie reasons 
for adopting this measure will, upon reflection^ be 
anfficiently obvioas; and it will be also evident that 
the projected impro?ement is particuUurly desirable 
for the yoanger part of the scholars, who are in every 
respect the most eligible objects of the institution* — 
A piece of ground has been accordingly appropriated 
for the intended erections; and it now only remains 
that the public, by their liberality, enable the com- 
mittee to carry their design into execution* 

^ The benefiti of this charity are not in the least 
degree restricted to the town of liverpool:— since 
its first institution in 1791 the number of persomr 
admitted is 236, of which 65 only have belonged to 
LiverpooL" 

Since the publication of the address, from which 
we have made the above extract, we are happy to 
find that such a sum of money has been obtained as 
to enable the committee to execute their proposed 
plan« 

BLUE-COAT HOSPITAL. 

This charity was instituted in 1709, under the name 
of tiie Charity-school. A small building, now form- 
ing a part ' of the free-school, was erected by bene- 
fiictions, where forty boys and ten girls were provided 
with clotfKS and leammg. In the year 1714 the trea- 
surer, Bryan Blnndell, esq. observing that the utility 
of the design was greatly obstructed by the children 
residing with their parents, (the charity at that time 
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only nipplylng them mfk dothes and instnictioii,) 
promoted a aalMeriptioii finr erecting a tmilding ia 
which they might fivie together mder a regular disci- 
pfiae, and be famished with all kinds of necessaries. 
The scheme being liberally patronised, the whole de- 
agn was completed in Die year 1726. Tlie bdlding 
iiof brick, ornamented with stone, and the apart- 
ments nnmerons and convenient. In the principal 
body of the building is a good hall and stair-case, 
leading np to a large room employed as a chapel. 
Behind the bniiding is a large convenient yard, and 
before it a spadoos area, endosed witii handMMn^ 
gates and iron rails. 

The number of children clothed, lodged, and dieted, 
by this charity is 280, of which 2S0 are boys and 50 
girls. The boys are taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; and those mtended for sea are instructed 
in navigation. The girls are taught reading, writing, 
iiewiag, Spinnmg, knitting, and housewifery. All the 
children are at school one-half the day, and work the 
ether half; they are admitted into the hospital at the 
age of eight years, and apprenticed at fourteen. 
Fifty trustees are appointed to this charity, twelve 
of whom mtkt a board. The annual expenditure ie 
between two and three thousand pounds, 

HOUSE QF XNDVSmr. 

This is a handsome sti^eture, built in a plain and 
iSmple tast^, suitable to its use. The principal body 
%f the buii;cKng consists of four storieft. Iii the front 
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» a hall 90 feet tog, uid S4 wtde, con^aiiiing 
thvee nmgeft nf taUes^ easpMit of diwag 400 penoni 
at one time; and oTer tiiis are two heighti of rooms 
for sphmiiig and other kinds of work* - In the left 
projecting wing is a handsome room for the eommit* 
tee, and dso proper apartments for oyeneeis and 
other persons to saperintend tiie aifkirs of the house* 
Behhid, and a little d^tadied fiwtf the main body of 
the boilduig, are two laige whigs^ consisting each of 
three covered ways, . leading to twaity-fo«r 9PfWt* 
mentSy each of which: has three rooms, which conye* 
nittrtly hold ei^t peisoas. In these apartments thu 
poor live much mote'detadied, and conseqaeniiy 
more comfortably, than is osmd in buikUngi of this 
kibd; besides which they have the convenience of a 
spacious area, which lies open to the west, and pre- 
vents any unwholesome stagnation of air. The whole 
was ierected at an expense of about «£8000. 

BOUSE OF RECOVERY. 

This erection stands eastward of tiia House of 
Indnstiy, in a situation free, airy, uncomacted, and 
in every respect suitable to the end of the institation. 
Hie bouse itself is of stone, respectable in its outward 
appearance, and very commodious and well-adapted 
within; It is intended principaUy to receive persons 
aQicted with fevers, which often, for want .of proper 
attention, cleanliness, and an open situation, become 
iatai to the. individual, and infectious to the neigh- 
bourtiood*. H)er6 every possible, care is taken of tho 
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pnl^Mt, «iidwiiibt flie lenient iMnd of benefiplence 
li emplDyiBd fai rettonng Invito iiedtli andirigovri Ite 
pnbfie good » eMontkUy proltioted by prefenting tbe 
fprefldtngiof llidte epidenncaldiiordeiBto'viUcblugb 

litntted near the House of Indintxy , have a neat teai 
plealiaB appearance: ihey are terminated at each 
ektmnuty by two wingBy wiih an area in fitmt The 
•efeiil nhnatenses which were foraieily pfaused in 
diffnent parti of the town l»ve given phwe to theeoi 
which are mnt extensive and eomrenieBti and have 
idao Ate benellt of a purer air. 

LADIES CHARITY. 

The oljeet of this institntion, which was begun 
in 1796y is the relief of poor nmnried women in child* 
bedy at their ovm houses; who not only receive me- 
dical assistance, but the use of bed-linen, food, and 
every ether necessary that their situation requhfes. 
fia the year 1809, lfl6 persons were relieved from 
Ihisinsdtntioii, at an expense of «f 789. ias.4d. It is 
patronised and chiefly supported by hidies of the 
lint respectability, and its affiurs are conducted by a 
eemmittee composed of six ladies and seven gentle* 
■MB, with a iM^-patroness, president, and vice-pre- 
sMent. Nb public bnUding is connected with this 
chailtyy as the present mode of .relief is considered 
superior to that afforded by ahospital. The extea- 
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wne Kale on wfakh it it ceadadady and tke tiberaUtjr 
.j^ which its benefits are dispenied, places itanuMig 
ttje first charitieB which distingnish the town ef li- 
Terpool. 

JNSrnVTION FOR RESrrORING 
DkOWNED PERSONS. 

' Ihis hnmaiie society was estabUshed Octobefy iTf$^ 
at the charge of the corporatioii, who pve to those 
who take np a body, lor each, person reco^ered^ one 
gmnea ; and in an vnsncces^l case, hal^»fQuiea. 
By these eBcearagemeats a great proporttoa of those 
iiriiose bodies have been taken np, within a time 
which BEdght give the least h<^ of reantmation, have 
been restored to life. Ihe more to ftcititaie this 
faomane design, long poles, vrith hooks at the ends, 
are distribnted abont the docks, for the purpose of 
flagging for those persons who happen to fidi h«. 

THE STRANGERS FRIEND SOCIETY, 

a diaritable and 14giily beneficial institution, whidp 
extends relief to strangers, and other distressed indi* 
vidnals and fiunilies. It originated with the metho- 
dists of this tovni, and is chie^, thoogh not excfai* 
sively, supported by them. The poor members of 
' that religions body are not, however, relieved fi-om 
flus inOitntion, which extends its b^iefitB to peiaens 
of ^1 other pvofesiioas indiserhnipately, diitre^s be- 
ing the only recommendation required. An almost 
incredible namber of penons have, since its hvtitii- 
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tkm in 1789, been relieved and clothed ; and it hai 
met with a support hif^y creditable to the benevo* 
fence of its friends, 

THE WELCH CHARITABLE SOCIETY 

was instituted in Marcii,,1804. Its object is to in- 
struct, clothe, and apprentice, poor children, de- 
scended from Welch parentSi bom in or near liver- 
pool, who bave no parochial settlement within the 
town« This charity is mder the patronage of his 
royal hiiEhness the prince of Wales. Under the di- 
rection of this society a new and extensiYe school 
has been erected in Rossel-street, where the edacation 
of upwards of 400 cMdren is conducted upon the 
Lancasterian plan. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITY-SCHOOL, 

situate on Coppenu»hiU, was built by voluntary sub- 
scription. The school Is large and well built The 
object of the institution b the tuitbn of children be- 
longing to parents of the Rbman catholic <terch 
only; but there is anotiier charitable institution of 
the same kind, in which the children of Irish parents, 
of all denominations, are gratuitously educated. 

FEMALE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. 

This excellent institution was begun in September^ 
1809, Itie following extracts from the roles will frilly 
explaiu its nature : — 

^ The olgect of this institution is the promotin|| 
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•f the moral and reUfpona edncMion of the female 
diUdren of the poor, so a« to make tiiem tuefiil and 
Ipdastrions members of society. ^ 

** The children shall he instructed in readiqg, writ* 
iogy and the common mles of arithmetic^ as also in 
knittinf:, spinning, and plain work. 
. ^ The dress of the children shall be nniform, and 
Unpished to them by the committee at prime cost. 

^ A portion of the earnings of each child shall be 
ippropriated to defray the expenses of the clothing. 

** At the end of three and a half years an election 
shall take place of six of the most deserring girb, 
and at the end of four years of six others, who shall 
^ taught all kinds of house-work, so as to be pre- 
pared for good services. They shall lemam in the 
house one year, and afterwards a half-yearly election 
4iall take place of the same number; and this dis* 
linction shall always be considered as the highest re* 
ward of merit. 

** The twelve children so elected shall pity a cer- 
fain weekly sura, to be determined by the committee, 
out of their earnings, towards defrayiip the expenses 
^ thehr board, lodging, &c. 

'^ A halfpenny a day out of the earnings of each 
child in the school shall be subscribed to a general 
lund, which is to accumulate; the same contribution 
to be continued out of their ^i^ages when they have 
lift school. After fourteen years subscription, each 
inember upon her first mairiage shall be entitled to 
ifOdive two |umei^; and upon the burth of each child 
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bora In wedlock she shall be entitled to receive 
two gnineas. Apy subscriber remaining onmarried 
untii she is fifty-fiye years of age, or being left ^ 
widow at that period, shall be allowed two guineas 
per annum for life. 

** A separate fund shall be formed from the sub* 
fcription of honorary members, and shall be applied, 
at the discretion of the committee, to augment the 
annuities, or to furnish relief to the members of the 
society in particular cases of distress ; provided thai 
it never be reduced below the sum of . 

^ A separate account of the produce of each girl% 
work shall be kept, and profits shall be placed to her 
credit. Out of this the expenses of the clothing and 
the subscription to tiie ftmd shall be paid ; and the 
surplus (if any) riiall be laid out in providing a stock 
of clothes and other necessaries upon quitting the 
school and gofaig lo service." 

The business of this institution is conducted by m 
committee of ladies, and an assistant committee of 
gentlemen. Annual subscriptions and donations to « 
very considerable amount have already been obtained, 
and the charity gives the promise of becoming equaOy 
peimanent and beneficial. 

MAGDALEN ASYLUM. 

An institution under this appellation, for the re* 
claiming of an unfortunate and miserable claiss of 
females, was projected on the day of the national 
jttbileey t809, by a fiiw individuals^ A public meet^i 
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log in tfae tovm-ball has rince sanctified this chwrityy 
and, in fnrtheniDce of the design, a sabscriptum has 
been entered into. The phin is, however, not yet 
fully carried into effect, though in a course of accom- 
plidimenL The charity will be formed on the model 
cf similar institutions in London^ Bristol, £dinburgb|&e» 

COMMITTEE fw the RELIEF of DEBTORS 
CONFINED in the BOROUGH GAOL. 

We mentioned in onr account of the celebratioB 
. of the national jubilee in Liverpool, on the S5th Oc- 
tober, 1809, that a very liberal subscription was en- 
tered into by the inhabitants for the relief and dis- 
charge of the debtors in the borough gaol. The in- 
vestigation which took place during the application of 
the relief brought to light anumber of abnsesand frauds 
in the commitments of seamen ; and, after the whole of 
the debtors had been liberated, a surplus of the fund of 
about <;£800 remaUiing, the committee reported to a 
meeting of subscribers, held the 29tfa day of January, 
1810, *^ that, on the examination of the cases of the 
persons who had been discharged, it had appeared 
that many improper and unfounded arrests, and par- 
ticularly of seamen, had been made ; and that the 
surplus limd would probably be beneficially applied 
in procuring an investigation of the cases of persons 
^ei that description, and of others who should here- 
after be confined in the borough gaol for debt ; and 
by which means such arrests might be lessened^ if 
■ot altogether prevented." 
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It was flierefore resohred, ** that the an^iw tf 
the fiuid be fiteieed oat at interest^ in tke mmn «f 
Ibe preaidenty vice-presidenty and trfeanDrer, cf a con- 
ttittee, to be now formed for llie ^pmrpetit; and thai 
Ae ilmd be caHed, * TiM lif er|iooI Subscription Fkntd 
of the 50tfi Aaaiyefsaiy of his Majesty King Geoige 
tbe TUid, for the Relief of Debtors confined m the 
Boropgfa GaoU" 

'< That the interest of this fond be appiieable, un- 
der the directions of tile eonmiittee, to an inqniiy 
into the cases of persons wfm are confined in tiie b^ 
lOvgh gMl for debt; and in afibrding^ to tloae tHls 
appear to require it, the means of a speedy and 
eftctnal trial. 

<< That the committee cotariit of twelre personli 
any three of whom to be competent to act, witii 
power to supply vacancies." 

An adTOC»te and a solicitor to the institation were 
IBcewise appdiHted. 

We view this iostitntion with pecoliar pleasore ; it 
comes to fhe aid of the open and unsuspecting sea* 
man, and protects the foreigner against the wiles of 
unfeeling dishonesty. 

SOCIETY for BETTERING theCONDITION and 
INCREASING the COMFORTS of ike POOR. 

" This society was institnted m 1809, and its dCsigki 
may be collected firom the tbllowing extracts froin 
the rules agreed upon at a general meeting of the 
subscribers:— 
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<< That the general object of the aodety be to col- 
lect infomation respecting the circiiii»taiioes of the 
poor,.. and to pat in pnM^tice the most effectual neani 
of ameliorating their condition. And as it has been 
foand impossible, ' notwithstanding the large sums 
bestowed, to relieve all the distress that occnrs in 
this huge town, it appears desirable that partieolar 
attention should be paid to every reasonable plan of 
economy, so as to extend the benefits of charitable 
institutions to as great a number as possible. 

'^ That the society ever keep in view the prind* 
pie, that the best rdief the poor can receive is that 
which comes fiom themselves, and that the most 
effectual method of improving their condition is by 
the encouragement of industry and prudence. 

^ That the business of the society shall be trans- 
acted by a committee of twenty>one members. 

*^ That the committee be also empowered to offer 
anch rewards for good conduct as the state of the 
funds will admit, so as to awaken the attention of 
the poor to what will promote their best interests ; 
that they appoint such officers with sahu-ies as they 
may think necessary, and apply the funds of the so- 
ciety in such a manner as shall seem to them most 
oondncive to the public good." 

This society is now actively engaged in carrying 
their design into effect, the town is divided into dis- 
tricts, in each of which a respectable inhabitant 
personally investigates the stale of the poor, and two 
spacious warehouses with shops for the sale of provi- 
M2 
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8MIM, lie. to flie poor at a redneed price, and soap 
kitdieiMi to be ased in case of a genetal pressore of 
diitieMy are ereeted at the aortii and sootfi endsef 
tfie town* 

Beside these charities there are — 
' The Society for the Relief of poor distressed Tnt 
ind Accepted Andent Masons.— ilie Mooifields Sun- 
day and Dally Charity School, supported by subscrip- 
tion. In the school 191 boys, 109 girls : total 500;— 
The Hunter-street Charity School was built by the 
late Mr. Stephen Waterwortii, sugar boiler, in the 
year 179t, and was supported by subserqition till 
1809, when Mrs. Frances Waterworth, his sistei', 
died, and endowed it with the sum of ^4000. jfbr its 
future support : ISO boys of any conritiy are insfivcted 
. In reading, writing, &c. ; 140 giils are taught reading, 
knitting, add sewing.— l%e St ilalnes^ Sdiool, St 
JamelB^s-road, ereeted by the bounty of the late 
Moses Benson, esq. in 180S, and supported by idl- 
scription, for 150 boys.^The Bentfs Garden ThyiM 
Sunday Charity School, supp6rted by subscription.— 
The Manesty-lane Day and Sunday Charity School, 
Supported by subscription. In the day school fo 
boys, 49 girls; Sunday school 46 sdiolari.— The Cir- 
cus-street Day and Sunday Charity School, establisllMl 
In 1808, and supported by subscription. In both 
schools 9%6 scholars.— The St, Andrew's Chari^ 
School, instituted 1809, and supported by subsc^ 
tlon, for the instructmg of children of poor Scottish 
parents. In the school 55 boys, 50 girii.— Tlve 
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BeneTolent Society of SC Patrick, inttituted 17tli 
Harcb, 1807, and nipported by sabscription, lor the 
instrnctiogy dothing, and q^prentkingy of tbe dnl* 
dren of poor Irish parents. 

BIBLE SOCtETf'. 

An Anziliary Bible Society^ to co-operate vnik the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in London, was 
bistitnted here on the ^Stfa of March, 181 1 . The se- 
cretaries of ttie London sodety attended the pnblfc 
meeting in the Town-hall snnunoned on this occa- 
abn, and e3q>lained the nature and objects of the 
duMty. A mimber of liberal donations were ofibred, 
and an eitendVe annual Subscription entered into. 
The hnportant object of this society, as its name 
Imports, is the gratnifous distribntion of bibles or 
ttetaihentiB to the poor inhabitants, the seamen be- 
longing to the port, and to foh^igners; and alto, by 
its contributions, to aid the noble dengn oif the pa- 
rent institution in translating the holy scriptures into 
all languages which are represented by letters, and 
to circulate them throughout the earth. 
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THEATRE. 

Tbb old theatre was attaated on the 
Dmry-laiie^ and u now nsed aa a warehoQ 
lireseDt hooae is on the east side Cff 
aqnare : it was finished and opened in tfie yeax J 
at an expense of about J!€fiO0. Theinride is i 
modioosy the ornamental architecture and soeaeiy 
elegantf the stage spadoqs, and the. whole well 
adapted to convey the voice intelligibly to the hearers. 
The bnilding is of brick with a semi-circidar atflfee 
front, ornamented with the king's arms and eoaifN- 
matical figures in bas-retief, well executed in stone. 
The whole has a good appearance, and is considered 
as complete a thMtre as any out of the. metn^lis. 
It opens at the close of the London booseiy and abuts 
at their re-opening. It is supplied with a respectable 
oompany of peiformers. 

THE CIRCUS * 

. stands at the bottom of Springfield-street, Christiao- 
street, and is appropriated to the performance of 
equestrian and other agile exercises, pantomimic ex- 
hibi^ns, &c. 
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ASSEMBLY-ROOMS. 

Since the destruction of the teaer anembly-iooat 
by fire thes^ meethigb tefe heeh hd4 in a iabdsome 
and commodiont looni at the beck of the liverpod 
Aim holeL As soon as the new rooms for this pur- 
pose itt tile Town-hall are finished they will be there 
tnasfened. .The assembh^ tommeoBe in October, 
and terminate on the King's birth-day. They are wip« 
ported by subscription, and strangers are admitted 
by ticket 

BILUARD R60M. 

This is a neat brick buildings constructed in a eir- 
enlar form, and elegantly fitted up. It is situated in 
Bold-street, near the Lyceum, and was originalljr. 
ased for the exhibition of panoramic paintings. 
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PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS. 



THE PUBLIC BATHS, 

. These baths are sitoated at the end of the North- 
qnay, dose to the banks of the Mersey. They have 
been u reputation for many years, and were formerly 
private property; bat the coiporation having pur- 
chased the whole for about <i*4000, large alteratioos 
have been made in the original plan. 

The entrance to these baths is by a neat facade, 
or screen, exhibiting five rusticated doors; that on 
the right vring leads to the Gentlemen's bath, that on 
the left to the Ladies'. On entering the Gentlemen^ 
bath, you pass a neatly paved avenue, which by a 
door leads to the river, wherem such as are inclined 
may conveniently bathe, there being a good fli^t of 
steps that go into the waiter. The private baths, mto 
which you descend by stone steps, are rendered not 
only secure, but retired and eligible, to such as are 
disposed to bathe unseen : for which purpose there 
are six partitioned baths, or closets, with doors which 
may be fastened oo the inside, wherein a person may 
be concealed from any of the company in the public 
bath. 
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Hie public batii is a large square reseryoir of wa» 
ter, enclosied by high walls, which render it at onee 
private and secure : these walls imitating stone, give 
a eool neat appearance to the wfaol^. The bather 
descends by a flight of steps into the bath, the deptk 
of wbidi is raaiked for six feet, bat Ihe water tddom 
rises above five, Acljoining are three handsome rooma 
with fire-places, matted, and ivmished with ehair^^ 
tabiesp &c., whidi are intended for dressing-rooms, 
and are veiy conveniently adapted for that purpose. 
The Ladiep'-bath, bong an exact counterpart to this, 
needs no description. 

Northward of these batlis, along the shore, are a 
number of covered carts, or, as they are generally 
called, batfamg-machines, for the accommodation of 
the numerous bathers who pay an annual visit ta 
Liverpool, for the double purpose of health and re- 
creation. They are used only vrhen the tide is^in, and 
though much infehor to the former, are fiir from be- 
ing despicable conveniences. The promiscuous bat^<« 
ing of the sexes in this part of the river, and the conse- 
quent public exposure, will not, however, recommend 
them to persons of real or affected delicacy* 

.^ WATER-WORKS. 

The water used for culinary and other purposes wat 
formerly brought to the town in carts, and sold to 
the inhabitants. This was an inconvenience of no 
small magnitude, as the poor, owing to the expense 
•f procuring water in this manner, conld scarcely 
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tkOMelvtt a svfficiMit ^{oaiitity for the jnott 
■ iCM M f ypMyws, Water is now convejed to every 
part of the towi by i^peis Humigfa which the water 
it Ibmd by three steem enghieB:two of these are 
sHaated in Berrystreet and Coppenis-hi0» onder the 
dtaieetieaoftheCorpoiatienwater-coaipaiiy; and the 
•dier m VandialUisad, under the direction <if the 



. The waler-works weoe established by sabsolptioBi 
in shares of «£100. each, and die profits arising from 
them are prodnoed by an aamMl leyy npon eveiy 
house, in proportion to its rent. 

THE BOTAUlC GARDEN 

is situated near Edge-liiU, and oocopies an extensife 
plot of ground, enclosed by a stone wall, with two 
lodges at die entrance, and a very qiacioos and weU- 
tonstraeted conservatory. The reasons which led to 
its establlshaient may be gathered firom the foUowng 
extract from an address which preceded its formation. 
- *^ The prevailing taste ibr botanical studies, and 
the liberality displayed by the inhabitants of liver- 
pool in the encoamgement of scientific pnrsniti, af- 
ford snificient reason to conclade that the estabtish- 
ment of a botanical garden in the neighbooThood of . 
the town is at present a desirable and attainable ob- 
ject To enlarge nppn the advantages to be derived 
Irom botanical knowledge is not the object of this 
^dress. It is presmned that its application tp i^ 
«4^re, ^irdening, medicine, and oth^ arts essential 
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to the comfort and eveii gQpp<Mt of life, is geaenlly 
acknowledged. The chihni which it hu to our atten- 
tion when coniidered merely as an elegant amnsement 
^Nigbt not to he neglected ;. an, amusement calculated 
to interest the nnderstanding, whilst it firoBOtes thn 
health and vigour of the hodify frame. 

^ It is, however, necessary to the progress of this 
science, tiiat the stadent shoold he supplied with ac* 
tnal and Uyiog specimens. The imperiections of 
language to give an adequate idea of any^vegetebla 
production must he generally admitted; and the 
most beautiful and accurate drawings fall infinitely 
short of that delicacy and minuteness of parts on 
which its scientific distinctions essentially depend. 
£v^ the plants themselves, when collected and at* 
tempted to be preserved, are deprived of so many 
pecdiaritiee hicident to their habit and growth that 
it is only &om livmg plants that we can flatter our* 
selves with the hope of obtaining those substantial 
distinctions which are necessary to discriminate these 
numerous productions, or of extending the science 
itself. 

^< Without public institations for the puipose of 
preserving such phmts as are imported into the conn- 
trjr, and in the aeipiisition of which so many men of 
l^reat learning and talenU have devoted themselves 
to Umg and dangerous voyages and expeditioi|B, there 
i# every reason to believe that considerable numben 
.vriQ soon be lost to us. 

<< The great repositories are at present those of 
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mtRBery-men in die vicinity of London ; but ^vben pro- 
lit ii the diief object it is to be feared those plants 
alone will bepropi^ted which will best repay the 
attention of the eidti?ator. Many scientific and opo- 
lent indifldMls in diflferent ports of the kingdom have 
contribated not cMdy to encourage this stttdy bythdr 
weritii, bnt to e3Etend it by their talents ; yet the 
tarte of an individoal may be supposed to -attach to 
some favonrite class o£ protkictions ; and, at all events 
a private collection cannot be expected, either in co- 
pionsness or permaiiency, to contend with a pnUic 
institution, which is calculated to compn^end every 
known vegetable production, and to preserve them 
for a continued series of years, which, in many m- 
•tances is indispensably necessary to tbeir perfection. 

This proposed plan has been amply realized, and 
whilst the Botanic Garden affords a place of elegant 
recreation it facilitates the study <»f the science itself, 
which is thus rendered as easy and attractive as with- 
out collections of this kmd it is dry and difficult 

A stranger obtains admittance by a note Irom any 
of the proprietors. 

THE MOUNT, or ST. JAMES:S WALK;, 

is situated at the top of Duke*street inclining to the 
right. The gravelled terrace, which is 400 yards long, 
and kept in exceHent condition, is artificial gronn(^ 
raised considerably above the level of the street be- 
low, and owing to the elevated situation of Unrt part 
of the town^ affiirds an extensivo and . interesth^ 
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proipecu -Behind the terrace is a shrubbery, with 
gravelled wallu, kept in good preserration. It is a 
£ivonrite and agreeable resort for people in the middle 
rank of life, and is open every day, excq>t Sunday. 
The boildings opposite the entiance are now private 
dwellings^ but formerly were occupied as a tavern. 
The whole belongs to the corporation, and is sup- 
ported at its expense, for the accommodation of the 
piiblia. 
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MANUFACTORIES. 



LiTERPOOL, though^dtDated in the most extensiTft 
manniactiiriiig county in the kiDgdom, is not itself, 
properly qpeaking, a manufactoring town. The vast 
magnitade of its foreign conmierce mast necessarily 
demand the practice of a great number of domestic 
trades ; some belonging to shipping in general, and 
others depending on the pecnliar nature of the tra- 
fic of the port: but it has no kind of manufitctnre by 
which it is peculiarly distinguished, or which is car« 
tied on so extensively as to raise it above the level 
of the rest. It has been a matter of inqnify, yrby 
the cotton manufiu:tnre is not carried on to a 
greater extent, as the situation is equally convenient 
for the purchase of the raw material and the exporta- 
tion of manu&ctnred goods, the internal parts of Ian. 
cashire being supplied with most of their cotton from 
this port, and returning great quantities of goods to 
be shipped for foreign orders at a great expense of 
carriage. The reason is obvious: that business is in* 
digenous to the interior of the county. There it rose, 
and there it has been matured. The habits of the 
people have been long formed for its sedenUuj 
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4Niiploy]nentf local cnynmiataiiceshaTe fixed it tiiere; 
and l^ancfaestery as it has always been its grand em- 
porium, and must remain so, the greater the distance 
of any^ place firpm thence the greater are the dis- 
advantages under which that trade will be carried on, 
disadvantages which the saving of the expense pf in- 
land carriage would by no means compensate* 

To these we may add, the great difficulty which 
.must attend the establishment of concerns of this kind 
in Liverpool, where the labouring classes meet with 
feady and sufficient employments of a nature more 
fevourable to th^ir health and independence than 
those of a cottop fiictory, -where the restrictions of 
time, and confinement for so many hours, of the day, 
enforced with penalties or dismission, are equally as re- 
pugnant to the spirit of an Bnglishman as unfiivourable 
to his comforts, Tbere must exist a necessity ii^hich 
the labouring people here do not feei, and fiir greater 
encouragement must be held out than that trade is 
generally capable of affording, before they could be 
induced to engage either themselves or their children 
in an employment which imposes customs so foreign 
their former habitk 

liverpool, however, has numerous houses for the 
refining ofsugar, an extensive pottery, iron-foundries, 
public breweries, roperies, &c., and the curious 
stranger will be highly gratified by a visit to the rope 
mill of Messrs. M'lver, and Co. in Vauxhall-road. In 
this elevated and extensive building the whole pro- 
eess is carried on by the agency of steam, for which 
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purpose there is a powerfid engine ; tfae hemp lued 
in the mannfactore is taken to the highest story of the 
Imilding, and after bemg prepared is span into yams, 
^Rtich are received through the madiinery into the 
room next below, where it is formed into a rope of 
the first size ; m the rooms still lower, in succession, 
ropes of different dimensions are span ; and npon the 
ground floor a cable of the largest dimensions is pro- 
duced in a very short time.— There is abo a simitar 
establishment, but on a different plan and smaller 
scale upon Brownlow-hill, belonging to Mr. G/Dnncan. 
There are many slips for building vessels at the south 
end of the town, from which not only many ciq;>ital 
merchant ships have been launched but several ships 
of war: three of 50 guns, one of 44, and several fii- 
gates. There are also a great number of windmills, 
in or near the town, for grinding com, coburs, dyers 
wood, &c. The making of files, watdi movements, 
and tools, is likewise carried on to a considerable ex* 
tent in Liverpool and its environs. 

Under this head may be also mentioned the 
GRECIAN ROOMS of Mr. GEORGE BULLOCK, 

Sculptor and Modeller, Hanover-street, containing an 
extensive assortment of elegant and fiishionable fiir- 
niture; as also, statues, figures, tripods, candelabras, 
antique lamps, sphinxes, griffins, &c., in marble, 
bronze, and artificiM stone. There is also a good 
collection of ancient and modern busts; am<mg the 
latter, those of many of the most distinguished cha* 
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ncten of Liverpool and ito iwi||hboiiilioody modelled 
by faiiiifelf. 

The MARBLE-ROOMS of Mtun. S. md T. 
FRANCEYSy Scolpton, ModeUen, end Marble- 
niaeonsy Brownlow-bill ; fvfaere a great variety of 
marble chimney-pieces are exhibited, in the Egyptian, 
Gredatty Gothic, and modern tastes, and in various 
species of the most beantifiil Italian, Egyptian, and 
British marbles. Marble tables for halls, sideboards, 
&c« monnments, plain, or scolptored after elegant 
designs; various figures in marble, bronte, and arti- 
ficial stone, to support dials and lamps | statnesi 
basts, &c., of excellent execution. 

The BERCULANEUM POTTERY WARE'^ 
HOUSEf Bnke-street, where many ele|;ant sped* 
mens, and a great variety of the diiferent articles 
mannfiictared at the extensive pottery at the south 
extremity of the town, are exhibited. 

These repositories, exhibiting fine spechnens of art, 
and modem decoration^ are highly worthy the atten- 
tion of the stranger. 
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MARKETS. 



Thb markets of liverpool afford evecy thing for tlit 
Ittxory or convemenee of life. They are rappUed 
from a great extent* Ireland and Scotfauid Ibniish 
homed catde, sheep, hogs, bacon, and butter; the 
ble of Man, Anglesea, and aaany parts of North 
Wales, send a great number of live poultry of all 
sorts, eggs, and fresh butter. From Cheshire, and 
especially ifae, hundred of Wirral, ^arge quantities of 
fruit, butter, and other articles, are regularly brought 
over in the ferry-boats, which are continually passing 
and repassing the obanniel. Potatoes iu great quanti- 
ties, and excellent in 'quality, are brought from the 
neighbouring parts of Lancasliire. The fitrms in the 
vicinity of the town are much devoted to the produc- 
tion of milk, the demand for which, in so populous a 
place, is almost unlimited. Art, ever envious of na- 
ture, has put in her claim in the production of this 
latter article ; and, benevolently caretbl of the sto- 
machs of the inhabitants, by the ready application of 
a useful element, has wisely deprived it of its native 
superabundant richness. 
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No part of England can, perinps, show a better 
green-market Vegetabteearetobemetwithingreat 
peifectipn, and very early In the leasons. Thia^mar- 
ket 18 abo stocked, in the season, with a plemtade and 
▼ariety of native and foreign fruits. 

The FtsH*MABXKr deserres ^e notiee of the 
stranger. It is an obkaig bnilding, 90 feet by 50, 
covered by a good roof, supported by ] 
commodionsly formed to seenre both 
pmrehasers from rain. Proper balks^stails Kned with 
lead, pttMps, and other convenledeeB, are erected for 
exposing fish for sale to the best advantage. 'M§ 
market is plentifiiny supplied vrith salmon, cod, her- 
ring flatfish, shrimps, prawns, and crabs, oysters, and 
other shell-fish. Lobsters are scarce, mid so ai^ 
smelts, mackerel, tarbot, and firesh-water fish. Tmt^ 
may often be pordiased on the arrival «f Vest likiiii 
ih^. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES AND 
REFERENCES. 



INNS AND TAVERNS. 

TsMB are ^ery mnierow; the piine^ are^ 

The lAVMmrooi* Arms Hotbl ia Gastle^met, 
kept by Blr« tillyiinii. Tbe boildiog is neariy new, 
and eleganlly fimshed* 

Hie Kjiig'i AmiSy Water-street JBxtensiyepre- 
aysesy and good accommodatioiis. 

Hie Talbot Hotbl and Lovooh Tatbrh, ad- 
joinnig tbe ibraier, A spadoas and convenient house, 
with re<|aisite accommodations. Frequented \ty, tr^ 
veUers. The London Mail runs to this house. 

The Crown Ibv, Red-cross^treet. Coaches to 
London and Carlisle. 

The OoLDEK LioHy top of Dale-street, formerly 
tiie laiigest inn in town, has extensive aoconnnoda* 
tions for traveUers. Warrington, Manchester, and 
other stage coaches. 

The Anobl Ihh, Dale-street, also a travellers inn, 
much frequented. Coaches to Wairington, Mandiea* 
ter, London, and Bath. 

The Gborob Ihn, Dale^itr^et, is nearly new and 
has good accommodations. 
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The Trafalgar Irn, Dale-street. 

Tiie Saracen's Head, Dale-street. 

Iliere are nmneroas traveUers, carrien, and coack 
imis Id Dale-street, and other ^central |Nirt8 of tiM 
town, for which we must refer the reader to the Di- 
rectory, as also for tiie different mail and post coaches, 
where the inns from which they set ont, the timea 
and dir^tions, are particularly specified. 

Tlie Star and Garter Tavern, in Paradise-street. 

The Globe Tavern, John-street. 

The York Hotel, Wililarason-sqmn^. 

The inns and taverns kt Liverpool are very nnnierh> 
4H18, and cannot be all detailed ; the stranger will 
find in ail of them of respectable name, a civility 
nnd attention which, in houses of this description^ 
ut% not in aU places^ to be met with. Private lodg- 
iofBi are also nnmerons, and may be obtained in th# 
4best and most genteel neighbonrboods. Information 
of thisUtd is often to be met with at the inns and 
tavenis. 

FERRYBOATS, 

13ie RtmcoRii Packets sail every day, ft'om tha 
Pinnule-slip, for Runcorn. This is a sale and agree- 
able conveyance. 

The Lady S&nley Packet sails every day, fii>m tha 
tenth end of the f^de, to Weston t^oiNT. 

To Eli^esmere Camal two donble-de<^ed boats 
sad daiiy^ aboat three hoars before high wate#, -A^m 
lh« a««tli end of the Parade. A cwnplete Cana* 
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Packr meets tiieseboateat tiie ckuA, idik \ 
gen from Chester, who proeeed to liyerpool od the 
i^etaiii of tiie boats, while the boatTs passengen are 
forwarded to Chester, by the relnm of the packet, 
. The E4STHAM Boat sails every day, as the tides 
permit, from Geoige's-doek basm to Kastham, and 
there meets the Chester coach, by which the passen- 
gers are conveyed to and from Chester. 

The IircB Boat sails every day from George'8-dock 
basin, three hoqrs before high water. 

To Sbaoomb, Woodsipi^ Trahmbab, Rock- 
BOOBB, and Nbw Fbrrv, ferry-boats are constantly 
passmg and rsfiassing with passengen, horses, car- 
riages, catUe, &c. From Tranmere are two coaches, 
^e m the mommg and the other in the evening to 
Chester, and from Woodside the Chester Mail Coach 
every evenings 

The WioAN Pagkbt, on the Leeds and liverpool 
Canal» sails every morning, at ei|^t o'clock, for 
Wigan, and arrives at five m the evening. 

Boats may be taken at any time of the day to any 
part of the river. The fiires depend upon the sti* 
pnlation made with the boatmen, who are liable to 
inqiose on strangers. The agreement shopld beaawie 
before embarking. 

HACKNEY COACHES. 

Theva nsefol accommodatiwis rn^f be bad at any 
tima, to aiiy part of the town, at reasanable Ihres; 
vhichbmglHodMaiidery and te whole sniiiecled 
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to teg»l regalatioiis, pceYeat both impowtiao and i» 
eaDY«iii«iieew . . 

ne&ie or hire of a coach, carryiog no more thm 
fbor paasengen, not exceeding a milcy l«. Abore 
one mile, and not esceedh^g one mUe and n half, 
1«. 6ii.and in like prepoEtion ibr a greatar dittanco* 
If required to go oat of the nvay to tako ap or set 
'down any paaienger or panengen, befiwe the end of 
the fare, an additional 6d. for each stoppage ; and if 
the coachman be required before the aid of his tare, 
though it be in thti wafy, to take in any passenger or 
paasengers, the number of wham shall not, wtthont 
the coachman's consent, exceed /our m «ti, with those 
before taken, and shall be detuned above ten annates 
in the whole, he shall receive, for such detention, 6d» 

The hire of a coach and two horses by the day, to 
be used in^e town and liberties, shaU be 15«. ; and 
by the hoar is. 64. for the forst, and Is. 3d. for every 
subsequent hoar. But every coachman shall have it 
in his option to be paid either by Hme «r dukmee; 
and when he shall go by distance, and shall stop and 
be detained a quarter of an hour or upwards, heshall 
receive for each quarter of an boor, he shall be so de« 
taiued, after the first, 6d, above hi§ fare. 

Regukiunu,— No coachman shall refuse or delay to 
go with his coach, or to take tlie first fare that offers, 
if not before engaged. Penalty 10s. 

All coachmen to be ready at the public stands, or 
at their respective houses and buildings, which are 
o 
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eoDtidcred w public italdAy nrHh tiidjr coaofaes^ and 
hones ready haraewed, from seven o'clock in the 
noming tiU twelve o^dock at ni|pit:-- if called ont 
after that timCy doable fine ; except on BMKmbky 
aightiy to or ftora tlie as s em bly^ miien they ih^ pl^ 
te single five till one in tbe morning; after that^ae, 
doable fiune. Penalty lOt. 

No coachman shall demaadmore thui the allowed 
nttes. Penalty 10«. 

No coachnmn shaU drive his carriage iqion the foot- 
way in any street or high-road* Penalty lOt. 

£very person calUng or sending for a coach, and 
not employing it, shaH pay the coachman hall of the 
intended fiure; and if detained aqoarter of an hoar, 
the whole. Penalty lOf. 

The principal public stand is In Castle-street. 

For several other r^;ahitioas, less important to a 
stranger, we mast refer to the Directoiy. 

HACKNEY CHAIRMEN. 

The rates and lares of hackney chairmen are €d. 
for 800 yards, and Is; for any distance more than that^ 
withm the town. The regulations are sunihur to those 
of the hackney coachmen, except that the fines are 
68, for every ofience. 

IRISH AND OTHER PACKETS. 

From No. 1, Nova Scotia, fiicing the Graving- 
dock, complete and elegant Packets sail regularly, 
IB rotation, between Dublin and Liverpool; have 
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two cabiiis and tm sUite roow each, cMireomce 
for earriai^, and complete stabling for hones. 

Extra Packets to any part of Iretand orthe Iileof 
Man may be hired. 

. From tiie Nbw Ddbuv Pacebt Compamt's 
OwncMf No. Sy Oeorge's-dock Passage, foot elegant 
Packets, viz. the Constitation, Hero, Earl Moira, 
and Duke of Richmond, sail in rotation* 

The NswRT Packst^ificb is on the sonth side 
of the Old-dock, where packets may be regularly met 
with for that port ; two of which hare contenienoes 
for carriages and horses ; the others canry oidy pas* 
sengers and their luggage. 

The IsLB OF Man P^^kbts are seven in mimber* 
Agenti— Leece and Diinkwater, Dmry-lane; and 
Borrow and Fleetwood, OeoigeMock Passage. 

BANKERS. 

. Messrs. ArtfanrHeywood, Sons, and C3o.Branswick* 
Stveet; Messrs. Roscoe, Clarke, and Roscoe, Dale- 
street ; Messrs. Leyland and Co. York-street ^ Messrs. 
Moss, Dale, Rogers, and Moss, Dale^treetj and Mr. 
Joseph Hadwen, jmi. C^nreh-street The BaidLB are 
open every day, irom nine o'clock to three, excepting 
Mday, when they are closed at one o^clock. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

• Five weeldy newspapers are published on the fol* 
lowing days— 
MoBDAT, BUHngea U»etp$ol Adcertwr. 
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WSDMBfDAT, T%€ljkf0rfoote0WUr,4mdCmimeri:Uii 

AioertUer. 
THiJR«DAYy Goin^t GenmlAdfB€rH»er^ 
Friday, The Liverpool Matwy\ 'ot, .Commer* 

diO, IMiMtrH^ tmd PoUHcalH€y,sdd. 
Satoevat, The iMerpool Sutvrdatf'o ^i/ceriUer. 

STAGE COACHES AND WAGGONS. 

Tbeie are saBJumeroof, ancl «ib>ct to sndi i^otia* 
tioiis, that we most refer to the Directory, anl ta the 
iBntfi>om whence they respectively aetpnt, foFparti^ 
enfaur hifennstiiMa. 

JNI^ND NAVIGATION. . . 
• ■ . 

Few towns have derived greater advuitages horn 
inland navigations than liverpoel: among these the 
principal are— 

The Mbrsbt and Irwbll Nayigatioii which 
connects the ^lade of the two great Lancashire towns 
IJverpool and Manche^ter^ .Siigar,.grain,ff«niy wine, 
and spiriU^ with' tiie ItaltMi sttd the Baltie prodnoe, 
are sent op j^manafiictnred goods from thence, and 
from all parts of YoriEshire, are.retnmed.. 

The RivBR WbaVsR Kavkgation oannei^ the 
trade of Xiverpool with the heart of Gheftbirey and 
we receive its products by that channel, vritfa salt, 
cheese, and grain ; the two former are exported in 
great qoantities« On this oafal 365,000 tons of salt 
are carried yearly, and thence coastways,.to«iur fish*, 
eries and to foreign parts. ' The salt vorks in; Cheshire 
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are supplied with coal from the navigatioii in Lanca- 
shire, which also faJUs into the Mersey, caQed 

The Sankkt Natig ation, by which the flats from 
tiie Weaver, when ihey have delivered their cargoes at 
liverpool, retqm vHth a cargo of coal to the Wyches. 
This canal also supplies abundance of coal to liver* 
pool. 

The DcKE OP Bridgbwater's Canal falls into 
the Mersey, and communicates with the Birmingham, 
Stadbrdshire, and Grand Trunk, to London, and .all 
the various branches. The vessels empbyed/^e 
day and flint to the Potteries, groceries and West 
India produce to every part of the island, and return 
laden with the produce and manufactures of almost 
aU the countries on the south of the Humber, Mer- 
sey, &c. 

The Lbbds Qanal, it is expected, will unite Liver- 
pool and Hull, and open a communication to the 
German ocean, which is indeed now done by the 
Rodidale Canal. Tins canal furnishes abundance of 
coal from Wigan to liverpool, ( 140,000 tons annually,) 
and will carry our imports, in great abundance, all 
over Yorkshire ; but it is not yet joined to the 
Mersey. 

The Ellesmere Canal has opened a passage from 
the Dee to the Mersey, and will connect oui trade 
with the Severn and North Wales, through the western 
part of Cheshire* By this canal we receive lead, iron, 
and timber, from Wales, and send supplies of every 
description pf import goods. 
o3 
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As in a sea-poft town the principal otjeetB of corioiifj 
to the itranger are the docks and shipping wMi their 
dependeneies, we shall fint accompany liiai in his 
perambolations in that quarter of the town, and in 
making the tear of the docks point ont tlMise olgects 
which deserve attention, and add such remaiks as 
may serve tlie purpose of general infonnation withont 
snbjeeting him to the trouble of frequent inquiries. 

Setting out from the TownJudl in the directidn of 
Water-street, which leads immediately to Georges- 
dock, at tlie lower end of the street, the attention is 
first drawn to an ancient stone building on the light 
land. This is the Tower before mentioned, (fuge 10,) 
formerly belongmg to the Stanley family, and oeea- 
sionally their residence. Turning to the right through 
an ancient gothic ardi, we proceed to the Old cfanicfa- 
yaid, the lower part of which is frequented as a pro- 
menade, and affords a pleasant view of the river and 
shipping. To this yon descend by a few steps, the 
line of which once formed the boundary of the Old 
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chordi-yard ; the extensioii wesUnmly M well u the 
niiole space ftrnn the yasd wall to the Pier-heed, behi|^ 
artificial groand gained at difierent times from tiie 
mer since the year 1749. At the south end of this 
walk staads the Merchants Goffise^onsey ^irtiere Lon* 
don and provincial newspapers are taken. It is amdi 
Ireqaented, as it conunands a yiew of the river and 
aigiial poles upon the opposite Mils. Descending a 
flight of steps, and taming to the left, we proceed along 
Hie eastern side of George^s-dock (page 56) throa|^ an 
arcade formed by the extensive range of warehouses 
here erected. The nnmber and extraordinary msgni* 
tade of the warehouses, which meet the e^e in ahnost 
every direction in the vicinity of the docks, is very 
interesting to a stranger. The elevation by which 
the number of these indispensable reoeptacles of mer* 
chandise is increased upon a smaller space ci groan^y 
their convenient situation upon the quays, and the 
fiicility with which goods are craned up to the highest 
atories, entitle them to peculiar noticci These, in 
connexion with the docks, so admirably constiucted 
for convenience and the dispatch of business, constitute 
Liverpool one of the most convenient ports- in the 
world, and have, no doubt, a great share of influence 
in its commercial prosperity. The warehouses on this 
spot have the name of the Ooree warehouses, and the 
arcade under which we pass, the €K>ree piazza. The 
warehouses whidi stood upon the site of the present 
cmes were a few years ago destroyed by fire. They 
were loftier by tlie height of two stories, and the loss 
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SBstained on the oecisioii, tlie warefaoosBi being stared 
with goedt, wu ettunated at lUtle short i^ a mOlion 
sterlh^. Winding round the comer of the dock, we 
come to one of the draw bridges wbidi are thrown 
over hs entrance. The medunrism of these bridges 
will be fonnd worthy attention ; they are conitmeted 
npott the Dntch plan, and are equally to be admired 
for the ease andiicilily with which they are drawn up 
and down, and for their solidity, by which loaded car- 
riages can, paas over with equal safety as over an ai«h 
of stone. Crossing the first of these bridges, and pniv 
suing a straight direction, we arrive at the sontfa end 
of a gravelled terrace t80 yards in length, mnning 
iriong the side of the river; this is called tiie Parade, 
and is reserved solely for. the purpose of a public 
walk. This is terminated by the Pier-head, on wfaicfa 
is erected a battery of six guns for the defence of the 
river. Round this fort the terrace is continued ; and 
is bounded on the north by the gut or oitiance into a 
basin or dry-dock, which again leads to the north en* 
trance of OeorgeVdock. 

The objects which this charming promenade pre- 
sents to the eye, espedally at high water, render it 
pecidiariy pleasing and attractive to a person unused 
to marine scenery. The prospect on the river, especi- 
ally at the time of higli vrater, presents a moving and 
ever-varying spectacle, which is rendered more In- 
teresting by the projection of the Pier-head, vriiich 
extends the view to a great distance up and dovra the 
river. A number of statdy and well-built vessds ride 
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at anchor m different ntimtioiis, while othen, under 
anfl, moYe in various diiection^ before the ey% of tiie 
speetator, Some^ laden with the ptodaceof Britiah 
iadnstiy, are. seen ialUngdown the river, and coah> 
nutting thensehres to the' ocean; and others, bear- 
ing home the prodoctions of foreign climes, come mto 
port, cod i^tidatsd by ringing of bells, and this weK 
come looks of Die iiterested speetatont Hie pictaie 
is filled op and enlivened by nambers of small boats 
folding in different chreGtioDs through the water, scnd^ 
ding before the breese, or impelled by &e measured 
stroke of ttheoar. 

. The miktnre of pleasure and surprise With wUc^ a 
staager views th^se scenes^ so common to the iahaH* 
. «a*t, is not to bet wondered at. There is not pei^iaps 
a more striking object than a large vessd under sail« 
The stat^iness and ease of its movements, and the 
promptitude with which it answen^to the directing 
ifciU of the mariner, abnost irresistibly force "upon 
the mind the idea of aaiamtion, and- present one. of 
the strongest instances of the ingenuity and adventu- 
rous spirit of man* 

On the opposite shore, which is a part of Cheshire, 
a namber of houses are discovered distributed at dil^ 
ftrent distances by tiie side of the river: these are 
chiefly ferry houses. Their white colour, contrasted 
vrith the green verdure of the fields which surround 
tiien^ and intermixed with trees of variously shaded 
foliage, i^ve the whole range <tf the diore a picturesque 
and pleasing appearance. The view westward is ter» 
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niiiatied by Bidston hill, on the smmnit of whidi the 
lighthooBe aad ngnal poles we erected* The Uf^t- 
house, at this distance, has someOung of the appear- 
ance of thetoiver of a conntry dnareh, and Is some- 
times mistaken for one; it is an object of eoriostty, 
and the stranger, if inclined to Tisit it, vrill, iqpon his 
arriTal, find himself gratified net only with its con- 
striction and appendages, bnt with a most extensive 
proq»ect of the sea and adjoining coast, which its 
elevation commands. The poles are for the pnrpose 
of hoisting ognab npon, by which intelligence of the 
approach of vessels is commnnicated to the town, 
long before they enter the river. Some of these poles 
are for the pnrpose of pnblic signals, and otibers for 
the private and separate pnrposie of giving information 
to the owners of vessels of the approach of those 
which belong to them respectively. These are acca- 
lately distingoished, and the various 'particulars de- 
tailed, in a printed description of the li^thoose and 
signris^ whkh may easily be obtained. ^ 

. . Lower down, on. the opposite side of the river, is 
the gnn-powder maga^me, securely and convenietttiy 
situated, in which aU the powder in homeward bound 
vessels is deposited, and from whence those whidiare 
outward bound receive it upon tiielr d^artnre : no 
vessel in the docks being sufieredto have powder on 
board under a severe penalty. 

The shore northwards is terminated by the Rock 
point, on the extremity of which is a sea-mark, which 
in clear weather is distinetly.seen* Round this pomt 
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the ships pass to and from sea. During war time, a 
frigate is stationed here for the defence of the river. 
Several batteries and a fort are likewise erected at 
different places ; the latter is seen a little lower on 
this side the river, and will be described in the sequel ; 
but the best defences of the town are the dangerous 
shoals at the entrance of the harbour, which shift theur 
position every tide, and ctnnot be passed without the 
assistance of pilots, and the direction of buoys and 
sea-marks. On the south side of the Pier-head is a slop- 
ing road to the water called the Parade-slip, where a 
number of boats which ply for hire are constantly to 
be met vrith, and may be engn^ged to any of the oppo- 
site ferries ; or, when wind and tide permit, for sailing 
up and down the river. The buoys in the river are for 
the purpose of hauling vessels out of the dock when 
the wind is contrary, by means of ropes made last to 
the iron rings which are jfixed on the upper side. The 
double lamp upon the high pole serves the necessary 
purpose of directing vessels into the dock by night. 
Leaving this pleasing sitoation, instead of retracing 
the terrace, we take the western side of George's- 
dock. The quay on this side is spacious, and having 
no warehouses or other buildings erected upon it, is 
less busy, and affords an opportunity of more leisurely 
surveying the shipping, with which the dock is general- 
ly crowded. This quay i^ separated from the Parade, 
with which it is parallel, by extensive timber yards. 
Moving onwards, we arrive at the bridge we before 
ctmssed^ we may, liowever, pass to a secx>nd, farther 
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flie tube entrance. Two bridges are placed 



toe dMt tiie commnmcatum may* not be intemmted, 
die aet ^rf^pailiameDt onder which the dock was boilt 
enjoimng for this poipoee that one of them abaU al- 
w^bekqitdowo. The range of bmldings on the 
right has the name of Nova Scotia, where are the 
•eraal offices for die Dnbiin padtets, over against 
which they asoally lie. Behmd these is the Man. 
Chester ^nay where the barges 6rom Manchester load 
anddiscfaaigetfaeircaigoes. Onward are two graving, 
docks on this aide of the gut or entrance mto tfaeDiy. 
dock from the river, and one on the other; sonilar 
ones win be BMt with in oor progress. The 'road on 
the west side hehig obstmcted by this gut, we cross 
the hriflge to the east side of the Old Dry basing 

tUsistheprhidiial resort of smaU vessels Iromtfae 
northen coast and Scotland, which are distingoished 
hy lettered boards hanging on their riggingf which 
specilQrtheb respective p«Nrts. The quay here b some- 
what naiTOw and crowded, and the boildings, which 
fim a BMtley groep of warebooses, office^ shops, and 
pnblic-honKS, are irr^^r and nnpleasing : but it is 
to be retMBbered that we are now where indnstiy 
and actirity acqnire property, and not where ease and 
leinre diFpfagrit m thehiziiries and elegmicies of life. 
Anrriagatthe sooth end of tins basin, the stnmger 
finds himself in the midst of noise and apparent con- 
fasionySmTonnded with a vast variety of objects, some , 
periectiy new, and others placed m lebtions in which 
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he has not perhaps before had an opportanity ef con* 
sidering them. On the left hand, the Old-dock rannu^ 
eastward into the town presents tiie interesting spec- 
tacle of a number of ships which, two centuries ago, 
woald have been thought a complete navy, floating in 
perfect security in the very heart of a large town, 
mingling their lofty masts in the perspective of hon^es, 
chorches, and other public buildings, and immediately 
snrronnded with shops, inmished with almost every 
necessary article of convenience or Inznry on sale,, 
victnalling and drinking houses, and stores and erec- 
tions for every mechanical operation connected with 
the naval department. 

In tlie front, tiirough the opening of a narrow street^ 
the shipping in the Salthouse-dock are discovered; 
beyond which, extending southward, are those wiiich 
lie in the Ring and Queen's docks ; vftich, when con* 
nected by a retrospect of George's-dock, present a 
line of, at least, one mile in extent, uninterruptedly 
occupied with shipping and their necessary appen« 
dages, and affording, upon an accurate calculation, an 
extent of quay of nearly three miles. On the right of 
this station is the opening ftom the liver into tiie Dry- 
basin, which is also common to the Old-dock and the 
Salthouse-dock. These entrances into the different 
dock^, and their respective basins, of which there are 
three, deserve notice. Being narrow, and defended 
by piers, the swell of the sea is broken, and the velo- 
city of the ships, entering from the river, is timely 
checked, and the mischief which wonld otherwise arise 
p 
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fion their nmiiig fosl of each other is prevented, 
end an artifiicftl harbonr is thos formed, within which 
the Tessds lie in perfect security. The operations of the 
wet-dock gates are 9bo carried on with easeandsafety . 
IVunnng to. the left, we proceed along the north^side 
<tf the Old-docky (page 59,) which occupies the place 
of a former pool, or natural haven, which flowed east- 
ward, in the same direction as the present dock, and 
formed the boimdary of the town southward; and by 
taking a northerly direction, hmited it again on the 
east The shops on this side are numerous, and rather 
respectable, principally supplying those, articles which 
a sea-iaring life peculiarly requires. PaHiag the lower 
end of Pool-lane, the crowd of passengers considera- 
bly increases, this being a principal thoroughfiure from 
Castle-street and the market to Doke^treet, Park- 
lane, and most of the «treets in that quarter of the 
town. At the east end of the dock stands the Cus- 
tom-house, in a situation central and convenient; but 
the increased commerce of the town, since its erec- 
tion, certainly demands a public bnil<Ung of this kind 
of greater extent and more worthy of comparison with 
the ether public edifices, which distmguish and adorn 
the town of liverpool, (page 78.) 

Turning to the right, down the south side of the 
Old-dock,, through tl^e inning of Frederick-street, 
we catch a view of part of the .body of St. Thomas's 
church, (page 9d.) This structure is placed in a most 
disadvantageous situation, and is of course often 
passed over with lem attention than it deserrea. Tlie 
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body of the hfoaldiog Is, from ailmost ewy point of 
view, nearly obscured hf fbb tnrroinidiiig bouMf, 
whicll crowd npon it on nil aides; and tbough of mo^ 
d<en] erection, it baa aasnmed a black and gloomy a]>. 
pearance, from tiie smoke and filth of the neiglibonF* 
bood, wbich gives it the semUanee of an ancient 
«Bd neglected edifice. Its lofty And beaatifid apive 
rise^, however, ftnperior to ^ low and confined aitn»- 
tion of the test of the baitdmg, and li feen to great 
wtvatotage fnm ramy of tiie Ingher puU of the town 
and its environs. 

This side of the dock, like the other, i» lined with • 
p«blic4i0nses, shops, warehonses, &c. ; the qmiy is 
broad and convenient; theah^s with which this deck 
is generally occnpied are chiefly British^ and ftfr* 
gently exhibit, in tfaeb magnitnde and constroction, 
fine fpeciaMns of the periection'of odr naval archi* 
tectnre, as well as the extensive commerce of the 
port to which moat of them belong; Meeting with 
little more than the reemtence of the same objeda 
noticed before, we pass on, and taming to ike left, 
tliron^ the street directly oppoaite the draw-bridge^ 
vre arrive at the SaWioiise-dock, (pa^e-^.) Seveiid 
of the neigfabomii^ streets present spectacles of vice 
mnd misery in tlicir lovreat forms^ from which the 
heart tnms with a disgust which almost overpowers 
tlievfedings of commlaeration. Great as the advan- 
tages of extensive comm^ce are^ it ia deeply to be 
lamented, that dissipation and liceationsness shoald 
be its almost constant concomitaats. In the present 
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State of socieiyy little merey it is true; avjr with rei- 
ioii be expeeted : bat thongii the evil cannot befidly 
lemoved, it certawfy heooaieB the duty of tiie magis- 
tiate and the i^iihuithropiit to adopt those meesores 
which may render it less ghuring and leas ofeuive. 
Equally is it to be r^pettedy tint mofe Tigoroosneans 
of BOial instruction ate withheld from that i^ahidile 
chaiaeter a British sailor; who/ too often, for want 
of ratioml restrauit, abandons himself to his passions^ 
and destroys at onee the hsrd-eamed wages of a long 
and dangerous Yoyage, in the foni orgies of the basest 
and most cHminal indnlgeobei. This dock is Of irre- 
gidar forai, bat yeryspadons. The quay exhibits all 
the bostle and variety attendant on mercantUe tians- 
actions« and, like those of the other docks, it is sor- 
ronnded with warehonses, anchor^mithies, the shops 
of block and satl-makerB, and oookuig 4Mid pabUo- 



Proeeedmg onward, we Come to a small dock, eoD- 
atmcted by the Dake of Bridgewater, and designed 
for the use of his flats, which are employed in con- 
veying goods by the Rnacokii canal, sixteen miles up 
the river,) to the mterior of Lancasidre, Cheshire, 
fitaffordflhire, DerbyshiTe, Nottu^ihamihu^, Leices- 
tershire, and from thence, by difieTent canals, to 
almost eveiy part of the isfamd. At the bead of the 
dock stands a spacions wardioase for the reception of 
the goods brought in these vessels, which are forty- 
two in number, of fifty tons each. A great nnmber 
of vessels of this description, betonging to < 
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proprietony are also employed on the river, m the 
salt and coal trader. 

Proceediag ODimrd in the same direction, we come 
to an extensive boildingy of only one story> which is 
the Tobaoco-warehoQse, (pag€ 79.) Turning on the 
tight, along its north front, the King's-dock (pt^ 61) 
opens to view ; the situation of which, as well as the 
C2kQeen*8-dock, with which it is connected by one com* 
maa basin or dry dock, being further removed from 
the town, is more airy, clean, and leas encumbered 
with aflyoining buildings than the. docks already 
passed. These docks are chiefly the receptacles of 
American ships, with which they are often crowded, 
and present a pleasing view of the growing commerce 
of the rismg empire of the United States, and of the 
mutual advantages vrhich each country derives, from 
that amicable connexion which has generally sub- 
nsted between them since the independence of the 
Ibnner was acknowledged. 

In their navid architecture, the Americans appear 
to have learnt from their mother country bow to 
wnite the uiik with the dtOce. Their ships are gene^ 
rally large, well-bnilt, and fiimished vritii elegant ac^ 
coonnodations for passengers. 

This doek has lately been considerably enlarged 
to the westward. The west quay commands a fine 
^'iew of the rtver, and of the opposite CSiesbire f^tHnre, 
Thehmd on the right, towards Bidston light-lionse, is 
rocky and barren; but, on the southwmtl, the view 
atretcfaes to a considerable distance, an J presents te 
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the eye a beftotilal and wdl-cnltimted coontry, 
fringed with rich enclosures, and skirted tfaroiigli its 
^rfaole length by tiie stream of the Mersey. Takmg 
the Tiew from diis shnation, where yon are half sor- 
nmnded with ships, warehooses, and otter commercial 
objects, the two great sources of oar natiomd wealth, 
commerce and agricnltore, are, as it were, broof^t 
together, and presented at once to tte reflections of 
tte thinkmg mind. A poetic imagination might per- 
haps fancy the genins of commerce, from this station, 
•miling npon the opposite 

Softly swellings hills. 
On vhieh the power of Cultivation llcst 
And joys to see the wonders of his toil. 

Passing over the entrance int» the Kin^<4ock from 
the basin, we come to the QneenWock, (pcve 62,) 
the last constructed, and kugest of the whole. Tliis, 
like the Ibimer, being a principal receptacle of Ame* 
rican ships, and Yemels faulea with timber and- naval 
stores from the north of Europe, die quay will gene- 
rally be observed covered with the produce of those 
countries. The spacioos ac|ioining yards receive the 
timber; andibough theroare yet but comparatively few 
warehouses in the neighbourhood of tbb dock, it will 
easily be seen, that the buildings are rapidly »ctend« 
ing in this direction; and, it is probable, that in a few 
years the Qneen's-dock will be surrounded with as 
crowded ^ popuhition, and as extensive <ranges of ne- 
cessary buildhigB for (he reception of goods of diflfo- 
rent kinds, as any of the others, more in the centre of 
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tW town. Crosnog the elegant cait iron-bridge over 
tiie enUrance, on the right hand are two graring-docks^ 
for the repairing of Aifij the construction' of which 
the stranger has now a C4>nvenient opportunity of ob- 
serving. The object of these docks bemg to lay the 
ships dry for caulking, and other repaurs, their gates 
are hung in a contrary direction to those of the wet 
docks: the intention of the former being to ex- 
clude and of the latter to retain the water brought in 
by the tide. These docks are constructed so as to 
receive three or four ships at once, lengthways, though 
too narrow to admit of more tlian one abreast. The 
steps, on the sides, alike serve for the convenient de- 
scent of the workmen, and the adjustment of the tim- 
ber necessary to support the vessel and keep it up- 
right. All the graving-docks open into tiie basins 
or dry docks, in .which the water flows with the 
tide. By this means the ships are taken in and 
out at pleasure. When a ship is to be introduced for 
repairs, the gates of the Graving-dock are opened at 
low-water, when, upon the rise of the tide, it is filled 
equally vrith the outer dock, and the vessel floated in ; 
upon the return of the tide the graving-dock is left 
dry, and the gates bemg then shut, the water is pre- 
vented flrom entering nntil the repairs are completed, 
when the gates are again opened at low water, and 
at high water the vessel is brought out. By this ex- 
cellent and simple contrivance, the necessary altera- 
tions and repairs of the shipping arc performed with a 
convenience and facility which surpasses every other 
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mode before adopted for the same purposes. The 
gates of the two graWng-doeks open a passage to tbe 
pier on the sontb side of the basin, from which tfiere 
is an extensive prospect np and down the riyer. Oo 
tins pier there is also a small fort. 

Proceeding, we arrive at the sonth end of the 
Qneen'ft-dock, where are nsoally lying a number of 
lunber ships, which discharge their cargoes upon this 
qnay, part of which is conveniently constracted m a 
sloping direction for the purpose. 

Having conducted the stranger to eadi of die docks, 
instead of retracing our steps on the same line, it . 
may be more eligible to take in a small part of the 
town, on omr retnm. We jnst observe, that, to avoid 
tedionsness, ^e most prominent objects that have 
presented themselves have only been noticed ; and 
as there are numerous objects which an attentive 
person win not pass over without notice, and a part 
of tlie scene being also incapable of description, as it 
is ever varying with the time of the year, tbe mflnx 
of shipping, and those occurrences which a busy and 
crowded part of the tovm never fails of presenting, 
we must, in many instances, leave the observer to his 
Own notices and reflections. 

The objects we have already sorveyed will peihaps 
call to mind the appropriate lines of. the descriptive 
Thomson : 

Then Commerce brought into the pnbUc walk 
The bnsy merchant ; the big warehouse built ; 
liaised the strong crane; choaked up the loaded street 
With foreign plenty ■...- — . On either band. 
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I4ke a long wintry forest, grovcf of masts 

Shot up their spires ; the bellying sheet between 

possessed the breezy void $ the sooty hnik 

Steered sluggish on ; the splendid barge along 

Row'd regular* to harmony ; aroand, 

The boat light skimming stretch'd its oary wings ; 

While deep the various voice of fervent toil 

From bank to bank increased: whence ribbed with oak» 

To bear the British thunder black and bold. 

The roaring vessel msb'd into the main. 

Proceeds nearly eastward, from the south end of 
the Qaeen'8-dock, we enter ParHament-street, which 
forms the boandary of Liyerpool ; that part of the 
town on the right being called Banington^ an estate 
formerly belonging to the earl of Sefion, but now in 
the hands of several proprietors, who hare erected 
buildings upon it. This is yet an unfinished street, 
but is wide, with a good pavement, affording a con- 
yenieot carriage-road to the docks. The bnildhigs m 
the nei^bourhood are chiefly cottages, warehouses, 
and mamifiictories. On the left, near the middle of 
the itreet, is an extensive iron-foundry, called the 
liTerribundry : as we ascend, the houses are more 
spacious and respectable. The road which crosses 
this street near the top leads on the left into the 
town, and on the right to Toxteth-park, belonging 
chiefly to the earl of Sefton. In the angle stands St. 
James's church, in a retired and rural situation, (poffe 
98.) The building is of brick, unomamented within 
or without, but neat and conmiodious. The burial- 
ground is extensive and eligible. The whole has a 
l^leasing and respectable appearance. The retrospect 
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gives a view of the river, and Birkenhead priory on 
the opposite shore. Taking the left-hand direction, 
we come to an opening where St. James's and Great 
George's-streets meet. The latter, with the adjoining 
square, we shall have occasion to notice in the Sequel : 
turning^ tfaerefore, down the former, whicJi takes iti 
name from the cfam'ch we have jnst noticed, we have 
before ns a long and closety-bnilt street, which has 
the peculiarity of terminating vrith a church at each 
end. The fine spure of St.T^onuis's chorch is here 
seen to.advantage, bat the tower and the body of tiie 
church, are obscured by a lofty warehouse, and other 
.mcyoining buildings. The upper part of the street is 
}Well built, and has many genteel houses; bnt the 
lower part, which has the name of Park-lane, is nar- 
rower, worse built, and less respectable. On the 
fight, as we proceed, vre observe several good streets, 
bearing the names of some of our most distingnished 
admirals. Nelson-street and St Vincent-street lead 
immediately into Great Geoige*s-sqaare ; and Com- 
wallis-street,yet unfinished, presents a pleasing open- 
ing into Duke-street. Through the opening of St. Wn- 
cent-street a view is obtained of St. Mark's church. 
Tlie streets on the left band lead throughout the Ime 
to the King's, Queen's, and Sallhonse-dockSy and are 
for the most part, from their situation, narrow, dirty, 
and crowded with inhabitants. 

Taming on the right, through Dickenson-«treet, 
we cross Frederick-street, and enter into Pitt-street, 
an extensive and populous stfeet where^ a little lower 
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down, we meet with a spacioiu and elegant chapel, 
belonging to the methodiflts, called Pitt-street Cha- 
pel, (ptige 103.) Following the same directbn, we 
enter into Cleveland-square* This square, which is 
100 yards by 40, forming an area of 400 square yards, 
was formerly a place of genteel residence. In the 
centre was a rusticated obelisk, and a row of trees 
was planted in front of the houses. Opulence has 
now found more eligible situations ; the obelisk is re« 
moved, the trees are nearly destroyed, the houses are 
mostly converted into shops, and tiie sqna|:e is now a 
market for provisions, with the usual appendages of 
shambles, benches, &c. From Cleveland-square we 
pass through Price's-street, to the head of the Old- 
dock; where, as it is nearly in the centre of the town, 
and at an almost equal distance firom its principal 
streets, we shall at present leave the stranger. 
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Siarvey tf the Toum ecnthmed, 

Hatiih» ouMle the tour of the docks, and iMirt of the 
towa adjoiiiiiigy we propose next to introduce the 
■traagei' to the principal streets and public bnildings in 
the interior. The most eligible station from whence 
to eomnience ovr second route will be, as before, from 
the Town-halL In this edifice, and the adjoining £z- 
diaage-baildings, the wealth and spirit of the opnlent 
merchants of Liverpool are strikingly displayed. The 
Town-hall, (page 69,} in addition to the dignity which 
so noble a bnildmg confers upon the street where it is 
situated, affords a beantiful object in perspective, by 
its well-constmcted and lofty dome, from a variety of 
stations in the town and neighbourtiood. The ground 
floor was originally intended for an exchange, by 
which name, till lately, it was designated ; bat the 
merchants, by a strange predilection, preferring to 
meet in the open street, in despite of weather, or to 
incommode the neighbouring shops when assailed by 
heavier storms than usual, it was never used for that 
purpose. The whole of the interior of the building 
having been destroyed by fire, in the year 1795, it was 
rebuilt withm, in the present improved and elegant 
style, and appropriated to judicial purposes, ofiices 
for the police of the town, a mansion for the mayor, 
a suit of assembly-rooms, and offices for the* gene- 
ral business of the corporation. Since that time it has 
taken the appellation of the Towu-hall. Behind this 
is that sumptuous erection the New Exchange-build- 
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ingSyOM^ 74,) m which there ia nothing to regret but 
the neceanty wliich placed it in a situation so obscure 
as neariy to escape all obsenration, except on the 
very ^t where it Is erected. This building is in- 
tended to accommodate the merchants, brokers, un- 
derwriters, and others, who are de?oted to mercan- 
tile pursaits. In the east wing is a coffee-room, (page 
85^ 94 feet by 51, supported by large columns. 
Above this is another spacious room, 72 feet by 36, 
appropriated to the underwriters, &e., on the princi^ 
pie of that of Lloyd's, in London. The area, in front, 
is 194 feet by 180, in the centre of which it is in- 
tended to place a group of statuary, with appropriate 
ornaments, in conunemoration of the heroic and im- 
mortal Kelson. 

Retummg to the soutltem front of the Town-hall, 
akmg its west side, we notice a capital range of well- 
built and lofty offices, chiefly occupied, in front, as 
insurance offices, which form a pleasing-appendage to 
the adjoining erections, and prevent that sudden traup 
sition from the superb to the mean, from the elegant 
to the dirty, so conspicuous in the contrast with tAe 
buildings at the upper end of Dale-street, a defect, 
however, which is rapidly remedying. The street 
which opens immediately from the Town-hall to the 
Boutbis Castle-street, so called from the castle which 
ibnneriy stood upon the site of St. George's church, 
(page 8.) . This is a very spadoosand beautiiul street, 
and worthy of the elegant edifices which grace its 
nortliem termination. The houses are gcnerolly^ery 
Q 
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lo%; .well-boilty and nniform, and the shops spadont 
and elegant. The western »ide faas^ however, de* 
cidedly the preference, presenting a range of excel- 
lent and uniform buildings. Some irregularity is per- 
ceived on the opposite side, and a few houses remain 
which are comparatively paltiy, and in some degree 
detract from the unity of the whole. The view from 
this station has a degree of picturesque beauty* The 
group of houses, with the appearance of top-masts of 
the sliipping in the Old-dock, in the distance ; the 
spire of tlie churches of St* George and St. Thomas, 
shv/uting above the extensive ranges of bnildingjs on 
the right and left; with the crowd and bustle imme- 
diately beneath the eye, forms a view in its kind in 
many respects novel and interesting. That the street, 
according to the opinion of some, might have been 
rendered more complete, and the view more pleasing, 
by throwing the western side as far back as Liower 
Castle-street, cannot be doubted, as by this means a 
|reat part of the body of St. George's church would 
have enriched the perspective, and the whole front of 
the Town-hall been laid open to view. Much, how- 
ever, has been done ; it has become equally a conve- 
venience and an ornament, and, m comparing it to the 
former narrow, dirty, and dark street which bore its 
name, it must be ranked among the most distinguished 
and beneficial improvements of the tovra. Should the 
resources of the corporation ever be employed in car- 
r^'ittg the line on each side of the street through Pool- 
lane, which winds from the bottom of Castle-street to 
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tbe Old^docky it will thfo farm one of the moit ooiUt 
streets in the Idngdonit and perhaps eqnal to any la 
Europe. 

Setting ont from this station, on the east side of 
the street, near the/ centre, b the Liverpool Anns 
hotel, of recent erection, andboUt tfaro«|^oat In m 
▼ery respectable style. Over the archway is the li* 
verpool arms, well esecnied in artificial stone, by an 
artist in the town. Opposite the hotel is Brvnswiek- 
street, which leads to Oeorge^s-dock, and giveaapar^ 
tial view of the shipping. In the open space at the 
bottom of Castle-street (which Is called Derby- 
sqmu«) is St Oeorge^s chnrdi, (page 94,) a stmctnro 
equally elegant in itself, and ornamental to the town. 
The discolooration of the stone, by the smoke from 
the sorroanding houses, detracts something from Its 
appearance ; bat its light and pleasing arcfaitectnre 
is sufficiently striking. An elegant terrace, supported 
by rustic arches, is carried on each side of tiie churdh^ 
which has no yard, the place of interment being In 
vaults beneath the wbirfe boihling. This chnfch has 
not, howcYer, that secluded solemnity which so well 
accords with our ideas of congruity In the situation of 
phuses devoted to divine worship. Avound It is the 
market for vegetables, fivit, poultry, butter, &c. ; 
and the acljoining streets, in all directions, are prin- 
cipal thorooghfiures, idways crowded, and atwajrs 
noisy. Tbe street on the right is Moor-street, (at the 
top of which stands the Fish-market, (page 141,) an 
object of some curiosity to the stranger;) the opening 
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ia 6001 is Pool-lttiey being Ifte eootikitnitioii of Castle- 
street, and liieu|^ imich inferior, appears not tp de- 
serve the censure it has sometimes met with. It sinks 
onfy by Comparison mritfa tfaelalter, and is, upon the 
wimle, a respeetable street, with many excellent 
•hops* The view upwards, fi*om Pool-lane, is pecu- 
liarly striking, aflbrding a complete prospect of the 
•onth side of St George^s ehnveb, with its sooth ter- 
. laeoy and the octangular buildings which terminate 
its extremities, the whole length of Castle-street, the 
front of the Town-hall, and part of the right wing of 
the Exchange-bnlldiiigs. Turning into Ctotle-ditcfa, 
and taking a direction to the right, we ent^ upon 
Lord*«treet, which, fi'om:behig the most general com- 
mmiieation between, the east and: west sides of the 
town, is constantly crowded with passengers, and 
carriages of eyery description* Thongh a yery re^ 
Spectable street, it is foonc^' on this account, much 
too narrow for conyenience, and by no means accom- 
dated for a mere saunter. It is still less fayourable 
for obsenration ; for the eyes are too much occupied 
In ayoi(&ig the concussions of a crowd, who push for- 
ward without order orrespett of persons, to obtaut 
leisure to sunrey the different objects which the pas- 
sage presents. Ljittle, Jhowieyer, is to be seen but 
what is common to the central streets of large towns. 
The shops, though inferior to those of Castle-street, 
are generally huge, and well tumished ; and Aougfa 
the buildings are rather irregular, and a few of them 
mean, there are several 'Which, in a more fhyourahle 
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9itiiati<m» would make a good appewntfice. Anifiqf 
at the bottom of liord^tieet, tlie street in InNit m 
drardi-etreet, that on the righthand iaPamdne^tKot^ 
and that on the left Whitechapeh Thetpetenjrbieb 
we now stand has some interest, being tibe extreme 
boondaiy of tibe old town eastward. Hie water 
brooght in by the tide, before the formation of theOkl* 
dock, as before-noticed in the beginning of this worl^ 
flowed the whole length of Paradise-street and Whiter . 
chapel, which had then, and so late as 17T3) the ap^i 
peUations of Common-shore and Prog4ane. At the 
opfNisite north east comer of Charch-street till lately 
stood a small tenement, formerly called the Boat* 
house, where a feny boat was stationed for the p«r- 
pose of conveying passengers across the water into thn 
town. By a plan of liverpool, taken hi the year 
17t5, it appears that the town had then extended bnt 
little beyond tins boundary eastward. The houses in 
the whole line of Paradise^treet and Whitechapel 
amouttted to less than twenty in number ; and, with 
the exception of a few scattered habitations in the 
neii^bonihood of St. Peter's church and on the south 
side of Ghorch^treet and SchooMane, the whole was 
open on the east, and remained so, with little alter* 
mtion, for several years afterwards. Lord-street it^ 
self was not then above two-thirds of its present 
length, anumber of gardens extending from the place 
Vbefe we now stand along the whole west side of 
the Common-shpre. 
ParadiseHitreet, mt tlie biFttom of which is seen the 
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ipire of St. Thonntt^ rhorch, has many gdod houses 
and iiio|My and is crowded witk bviMuigs throd^ioiit 
By reasMi of the lownets of its sitnatioo, it expo- 
rienocs great incoovenieiiAes after a All of beavy^nmi 
or SBow; whicfa) by prodncing a great influx of 
water from the nmHmding fairer gnmodsy oyerfiows 
the street and houses, and frequently forces the inln- 
bitants of the cellars with their beds and foiiitcre, 
fron their habitations. It is a street, neyertheless, 
remarkably popnlons; thongh, from these circmn- 
staitees, it most be Teiy nnliiToarable to health. 
There being nothing here pecidiarly worthy of re- 
mark, except the Presbyterian chapel, which is a 
spacious and elegant octangnhir boilding, on the left, 
at the upper end of the street, (ptige 103,) we may 
proceed eastward up Churchstreet. The buildings 
here are chiefly of modein erection, the street is spa- 
cious and well paved, and is rapidly becoming a place 
of business, as well as residence; a great number of 
private dwellings having been, withhi a few yean, 
converted into retail shops. This is, however, chiefly 
confined to the north side of the street, the yard-wall 
of St. Peters church taking up a great part of the 
opposite side; but it amply atones for the encroach- 
ment by rendering a great part of the street the 
more open, airy, and cheerfiri. St. Peter's was the 
second church erected in Liverpool, (ptige 93,) when 
Liverpool was made a distinct parish from Walton* 
It is a plain handsome edifice, with a spacious burial"' 
groimd. At the time of its erection It was out of the 
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limits <^the town : andy though now rarromided with 
streets, its extensive yard somewfant secludes it Irom 
noise and intemption. 

On the south side of the chordi-yardy the Bhie- 
coat Hospital is discovered, (page 115 ;) it is built of 
brick, ornamented with stone, with two large and 
deep wfaigs. It was finished, in its present extensiye 
scale, fai 1736 ; but it has a more modem appearance, 
owing to a faite embellishment of the brick and stone- 
work in front. The beneyolent mind dwells with 
• peculiar satisfhction on those institutions which hare 
instruction for their object, and which extend it 
where it is most necessary, and yet most unattaniable, 
to the children of the poor. Proceeding forward, 
on the right is the Dispensary, (page 108,) a good 
and couTenient brick building, with a circular por- 
tico, on which the name of the institution is written. 
In the front is a well-executed bas-relief, the sultject 
the good Samaritan; its merits are, however, lost, 
its height preventing a near inspection. Hie opening 
adjoining the Pispensary leads to the Post-office, 
page 79.) Higher up, on the same side, is a library 
and news-room, denominated the Athen8eum,(pf^e82.) 
This erection was finished at the expense of c£4,0iX>, 
and comprise a most excellent and valuable collec- 
tion of books, rapidly increasing every year both in 
value and extent, which, however, are not allowed to 
circulate, a regulation which has the advantage of al- 
ways secnrtug an inspection of any book which the 
Library contains, and anadvantage which a circnfait- 
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bag libraiy cannot Irdm its mitmre possefls. A non- 
resident nmy be introduced 1^ a salMcribery on en* 
tering his name in a book kept for that pnrpose. The 
bandaone ttone front of thife erection, with die re- 
spectability of the adjoining bmldinp, form a. eoan- 
derable improvement to tins part of Chnrdi-atreet. 

The Lyceam, (page 83,) a very sumptnons edifice, 
devoted to the same pnrposes as thefbrmer, now 
breaks npon the view, and presents its west finimt, 
with a shrabbery, enclosed by an iron railmg, dis- 
posed into a semicircle. Four streets meeting here, 
its situation is open, bat woald have been more com- 
manding and ornamental had it not been for tiie 
sadden bend in the upper part of Church-street, by 
which it is turned out of the line and somewhat ob- 
scured. The library here is cratmually accnmnlatingy 
and the books circulate among the subscribers. In 
this respect the institution has become a public bmie- 
fit, as the structure itself is a public ornament The 
street on the left is Ranela^i-street, an improving and 
spacious street, terminated by a range of excellent 
houses at the top, which take the appeUalion of 
Ranelagh-place. Hanover-4treet, on the right, from 
the recent in^rovements in the town, has lost its 
former credit, but has yet a few good bouses remaio- 
ing. Taking the direction in front we enter upon 
Bold-street, and passing the principal front of the 
Lyceum, have an opportunity of observing its bean- 
ful arefaitectare, alike cre^table to the abilities of 
the architect and the spvit of the towiv AcQoining 
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tiie I^eum is the Bttlkrd'4«om, (p9ge 199,) ft cir* 
«iilar binldiBgy erected origiBally ^r the ezliibiUcni of 
panofaniic pemtingn. Neer the middle of the itreety 
on the opposite side, is a bnildiBg with a porlieo pni- 
jectinf over the parapet, supported by four colmnas. 
It was formerly called the Masic-haU, bat is likely^ 
for want of encooFsgement, to be alienated from its 
original purpose. It is now shut ap. Near the top 
of the street, to which, however, oar ramble does 
not extend, is the Freemasons' hall, an insulated bnlld* 
ing, with a stone front. The meetings of the fn^r- 
nity are held there, and the laige room is occasionally 
iq[»piroprlated to the nse of sach philosophical lee tnrers^ ' 
teachers of eloquence, &c. as happen to visit the 
town, and in this respect may be considered iA a 
public accommodation. Turning to the rig^t, up 
Slater-street, we leave Bold-street^ than which tiiere 
are few more more respectable in the town, and pass 
into Duke-street by the east side of the Union news* 
room, (jpoge 84.) This building is on a large scale^ 
and ironts into Duke-street, from the opposite side of 
which, it may be conveniently observed. The front 
is of stone. The execution of the union arms, at the 
top, does great credit to the artist. The expense of 
this erection was near ^6,000. From this station, we 
have a complete view of the street to the east and 
west: it is more than half a mile long; at the bottom 
narrow, and irregularly boilt, but improves at every 
advance, and for the greater part of its length, is 
aovered on each side with a great number of genteel, 
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and some Elegant, houses. Its accli?ity, and tiie gra* 
dual enlargenieat of its md% to tlie apper extfemi- 
ty, add miich to its appearance. It may be justly 
deoomniated <iiie of the best streets in the toinmj, aod 
aflbrdSy lirora its Stance from tiie noito and bnstie of 
business, a seqiiestered and trinqnil retirement. 

Near ^e top of this street, on the left, standi St 
Mark'k church, (page 102,) and a little on this side, on 
tiie right, Great Georges and Nelson streets. The 
hitter iMuUng immediately to Great GeorgeVsqaare, 
we shall follow its direction. This and the adjoining 
streets have been newly laid ont, and thon^ not 
wholly finished, are fast approaching to completion. 
Hie square at which we now arrive will be, when 
finished, beyond comparison, the first in the town; 
the buildings designed for tiie west side are not yet 
all of them begun, those on the north and east are 
partially completed, those on the sonth are wholly so, 
and afibrd a fine specimen of the whole. They are 
lofty, capacious, and elegant, and receive additional 
embellishment from the spacious and thriving shrub* 
bery which grates the centre of the square. The 
name of this square, and the acyoining street, was 
given them in honour of his present Majesty : and 
those of the streets diverging firom them, in comme* 
moration of those victorious admirals who have so 
gallantly supported the honour of his crown, and the 
dignity of his empire. Ibe foundation stone of the 
pedestal of a grand equestrian bronze statue of our 
beloved sovereign was laid in the centre of tins square, 
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on Uie day of the national jubilee, Thisimonament 
of tbe loyalty of the town haa not yet had sufficient 
time.fpr its completion. Proceeding along Upper 
Pitt-street, we again enter Great George's-street, and, 
continnuig our rout, come once more to St« James's 
church ; when, turning on the left, up the higher part 
of Parliament-street, we arrive at tiie southern ex« 
tremity of St. James's-walk, (jptige 134,) or, as it is 
generally called, the Mount. 

Before we advance upon the termce, the stone- 
quarry behmd it may be noticed. From this quarry 
the stone for many of the public works, and, particu- 
larly for the construction of the docks, piers, and 
quays, is procured* Human labour has here exposed 
to luew a snr/ace of solid stone of astonishing extent; 
and from the loose materials which were recumbent 
upon the bed of stone, the terrace and gardens in 
front have been raised. A chalybeate spring formeriy 
existed in this quarry, to wjiich great medicinal vir- 
tues were imputed; but the body of stone from 
whence it issued bemg removed it is now lost. 
Ascending the steps, we enter upon the terrace, which 
is 4CX) yards in length, and commands a fine and in- 
teresting prospect The river and opposite coast 
taking a curve-like direction,^ and winding from tho 
, aouth-east to the north, dispose the landscape info the 
form of an extensive amphitheatre, exhibiting a vast 
variety of beautiful and striking objects. On the left, 
the prospect is bounded by the distant mountains of 
Flintshire and Denbighshire, In North Wales : whara 
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fbnnerfya brave race of meD, the worthy descendaiits 
of the abotigines of Britain^ dupoted the eocroadi- 
nenti of tlieir iovadersy aind to the fortienes of miiidi 
tliey retired, after uiiaTailiiig deeds of herpisiii, to 
preserve tiie independence of tiieir country. In their 
conquerors they, however, met with brethren; and, 
together forming one community, they now partid* 
pate mntuaDy in the blessings of a free constitution 
and equal laws. Softened by the wts of peace, and 
connected by the unity of empire, their monntains 
now stand only to give miyesty to the scenoy of their 
country, and shelter to those delightftd vaks, vrhere 
nature pours her stores mto the bosom of a simple and 
virtuous people. Within this range of momitains» at 
the distance of about twenty miles, lies the ancient 
and respectable city of Chestei^ the place vHiere the 
Welch made the final jurrender of their independence 
to Edward of Caernarvon, and acknowledged the 
sovereignty of England. From hence the rich and 
well cultivated fields of Cheshire spread themselves 
to the- edge of the interposing river, and enrich the 
scene by a luxuriance of vegetation, which is still fur- 
ther heightened by contrast vdth the sterile moon* 
tains, which bound and termumte the prospect*. Im* 
mediately opposite, the river is brought nearer to 
view, where are generally seen a number of large 
ships, under sail, or reposing on its sariace at anchor. 
The soft swelling of the opposite shore, and the scat- 
tered houses which rise upon the view, at difierent 
distances, grace and diversify the whole. Bidston- 
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falQ ionnottited With the Ugfathoiufe and signal poie^, 
terminates the prospect in this direction ; bat, a little 
more to the north, a sudden declivity opens a view of 
the sea, from which, on a clear day, vessels may be 
seen at a considerable distance. The hill to the right 
of this opening again attains its elevation, and then 
gradnally declines to the extremity of the Cheshire 
shore', at the Rock-point. The fine opening where 
the Mersey disembogues its waters into the Irish sea 
is generally obscured by the interposing smoke of 
tbe town, but from a snbseqaent station will be seen 
to advantage. A considerable part of the town now 
falls under the eye, and finishes the view by a vast 
assemblage of buildings, covering the declivity of the 
hill, and intenningled with the lo% tops of the public 
edifices which present themselves in all the various 
forms which taste and opulence have impressed upon 
them; and equally mark the progress of refinement 
in the town of Liverpool, and the spirited character 
i)f its inhabitants. 

This prospect is at all times interesting ; but U is« 
perhaps, the more so on a clear and calm evening in * 
sulnmer when the sun is just sinking below tlie- 
horizon. The reflection of the sun's parting beams 
from the extreme elevation of the towers, spires, and 
domes of the public buildings ; the varied columns of 
smoke gently cui*ving in the middle region of the 
atmosphere ; the white and transparent surface of the 
river, contrasted vrith the dark and rich verdure of 
the opposite fields^ which is again diversified by the 
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stnceoed walls of tbe faonses iJon; the BkowCf wad Ibe 
mbty soft appearance of the distaot moimtaiiiSy wliich 
spl-ead along Uie sonth-wettern extremity of the land- 
scape, equally enrieh its picturesque beauty, and 
seiie upon the finer feelings of the heart. 

The grove and shrubbery behind the terrace was 
formed ibr public recreation, and is open every day, 
except Sunday. It is kept m excellent preservation 
and order. Descending from the north end of the ter- 
race, we pass the east end of Duke-street, and proceed 
along Rodney-street, which ranks among the principal 
streets in the town $ and to which it is entitled by its 
situation, width, and the magnitude of the houses 
which compose it. The north end of Rodney-street 
termiuattts in Mount Pleasant-street, which, like the 
former, is a' place of genteel residence, and wmds 
down a^teep descent on the left, into the interior of 
the town. ^ Turning oil> t^ ri^^t, we pass several good 
hoosesy on the south sidi^f the street, and arrive at 
the extremity of the tow^, where two roads meet, 
the one leading to the Botanic Garden, (page 1^>) 
and the other on the left, to Edge-hill. The former, 
which*u immediately in front, is unpaved in the odd- 
die^ bat has aq excellent parapet aa one side, at the 
extremity of which the lodges at the entrance of the 
Botanic Garden are seen, and the garden itself, with 
its conservatory, stretching to the rig^t. Beyond 
these, and inclining to Uie left u Edge-hill, a fk- 
yaurite and rapidly improving residence, and from 
this point seen to advaatage. Th^ well-built honsesf 
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Btattiog from thesutnmitof the hill, and aurrMiided 
mith* trees, s^rckns, and fields, have a niral and 
cheerful e0ect,^*1^ the foregronnd of the pietnre de- 
tracts from the whole. Stone walls, hmd barren eten 
ia soBimer, and roads of sand, are eqnally nnejtp^ted 
and unpleasing in tiie Ticinity ' of so large and im- 
proved a town. On awf HfjtKt are the Alms-honsesy in a 
retired and airy sitnation ; and, adjoiniag these, a moit 
aimciGas and excellent bnrial ground for the poor^^t 
the head of wfaieh stawds a small chapel, in the GetMi: 
4tyle of architecture. The House of Industry is on 
our left, where its. two deep back wings are disc^- 
rered above the high brick wadl which encloses 
it. .TVdung the left road, we pass tlieHeuse of 
Correction, and come round to the House of Re- 
covery, (page 117,) and the House of Industry, 
(ptige 116.) These lotions have the great advantage 
of an open and healthfol situation. The appearance 
of the latter is rendered peculiarly pleasing, by tiie 
sfMicioos area in fVont, and the shrubbery which en- 
closes it. The street immediately opposite the iroMt 
of this building is Brownlow-street : that le^pg into 
the town is Brownlow-hiU, formerly Poor-bmse-lane. 
Passing through the former, which is a retired and 
well-built street, we enter into Pembr<^e^Iace» 
This is a very pleasing and sequestered situaliob^v 
The east end of tlie straet is terminated m a pic- 
turesque manner, by the northern summit of £dge* 
hill, on the 4op of Which stands Vemon-hall, an sttcient 
buHding surrounded with lofty tress. To the west^ 
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it comtnands a partial view of the to¥m, the spires of 
two dmrches, and the dome of the Town-haU ; and 
on the nortii, from part of the street, the beanti- 
in] village of Bverton. When the street, however, 
is . ihliy completed on the north side, a part of 
these advantiiges will be lost. An excdient and gen- 
teel street, called Danlby-street, opens northward, 
fttmi the middle of Pembroke-place into the Warring- 
ton road. Proceeding downwards, towards Shaw^ 
brow, we pass several new streets which are rapidly 
eompleting, and arrive at the BUnd Asylmn, or naore 
ptoperiy, the School for the Blind. The boilding is 
of stone, neat, and respectable, to which additional 
wings of large dimensions ai'e now added. Bat H is the 
institation itself which clahns regard, and at once 
Jiwakens the feelings, and secures the warmest appro- 
bation of the heart* The nature, objects, and re- 
gnlations of this charity, will be found in page 110, 
and it is here only necessary to observe, that the 
achool may be vfeited at all times by the stranger, or 
inhabitant, upon presenting a note from a sub- 
•criber^ No demand is made upon the visitants 
on this occasion; but we believe that there are few 
persons who, when they have noticed the welKadi^ted 
and efficacious means that are here used lor the alle- 
viation of one of the greatest of human miseries,— the 
cheerful looks and dispositions of the unfbrtunate 
persons who, by employment, are here preserved 
from those distresshig reflections which, under other cif» 
nmstances, so deeply prey upon the feeMngs,— ^md tbo 
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e]q>erUies8 wilii ivbich, through jndicioiw iastrncliea^ 
tfaey peifonn their manual occttpatiosB, and ave 
thus fully enabled to «e<nre a comfortable sabsiftt^ice 
in the worl^^ indq^ndent of charity^ — few penMNWy 
we believe, will depart from so interegting a specta- 
cle without leaving a tribnte at this shrine of fnty, 
and contributing something to the support of an insti- 
tution so honourably conducted, and so beneficial m 
its operation. It is also but just to remark, that the 
great success attendmg this- institution is to be attri* 
biite^ chiefly to the great and unwearied exerttons^Df ^ 
its principal conductors* who have thns^ by advancing 
the credit of the sci^ool, secared the coi^dcDee and, 
the liberal patronage of the public. 

Onward, we arrive at the Infirmary, and Seaman's 
Hospital, (fioge 106 and 108,) the hitter forming part 
of the external appearance of the Infirmary, the two 
wings of which are iq[>plied for this purpose. The 
situation of the Infirmary, though not so opeik as for- 
merly, on account of the more recent extension of 
the town, is yet sufficiently so for the purpose of 
health. It has an opening in front, in addition to its 
enclosed area^ and is equally exposed to th6 back ; 
with the addition of extensive gardens. 

Proceeding dopwn Shaw's-brow, we cross a busy 
and populous street, called Byrom-street, and enter 
Dale-street, in which there is little to be noticed. 
It is one of the oldest streets m the town, and a great 
thoroughfiire. The houses are chiefly irregular, ill- 
built, and ancient ; and the street itself too narrow 
R2 
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far the namber of pauengen and carHages which are 
cootiBoally passing tiuroagh it. Tiiis has not escaped 
the notice of the cofporattoDy and a plan has been 
nnde for enhurging its width throng^out. Eastward 
from the Town-hall it has already been widened ae« 
cording to this design, and the boOdings erected in 
the new line of the street are lofty and nnifbmi : 
when the whole is completed it will fonn a most 
caBoellent street, and eonstiUice one of the greatest 
improvements the town u capable <^, 

Anivmg at the Town4iall9 the phce from whence 
wecommenced onr ramble, we agam leave the stranger 
toptepaieforatfaird eicoraioik 
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Survey qf the Town continued. 

CoMM bucino our rante as before, finom the TowB-haUy 
we pass thron j^ the eeatrri opemng in the Exchange^ 
bniUiogBy and enter ChapeUtreet, one of the oldest 
streets, and, like others of the same date, nanow, 
and iU-bnilt Taking the left direction, we pass St. 
Nicholas's Church, {p9g€ 88,) at the lower end of the 
aireet, and find onrselves once more in the neighbonr* 
bood of the riyer. Proceedmg northward, in a line 
with the New-qnay,^ we arriye at the Baths, (ptig9 lao^) 
equally eligible in their sitaation, and convenient in 
tbeir accommodations. A little beyond the Baths if 
the Fort, into which we enter throng a stone gate* 
way, ornamented at the top with the figures of a Hon 
and a liver, the latter an ideal aquatic bird, from 
which some have supposed lirerpool to have derived 
Its name. The area of the Fort is spacioas, and con* 
tarns buildings for the accommodation of the soldiery, 
the reception of ammnnition, &c. It has a nu- 
merous and veiy formidable artillery, which com- 
mands the river m every direction. It is open for 
public recreation, and affords an aiiy walk, and a 
pleasing prospect of the tower part of the river, and 
the north shore. Turning up Denisonwitreet, a little 
beyond the Fort, on the opposite side, we obtain a 
Tiew of the New gaol, a large and extensive building 
on the plan recommended by the celebrated Mr. 
Howard. This place was for some years a reeep- 
tacle for the Fren<|k prisoners of war; it h 
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now, however, used as a boronglb gaol, and has sii- 
pofseded the ancient tower (pagt. 119) which was 
long appropriated to that parpose. It is airy and 
welkeonstractedy and its elevated situation will be 
Teiy fiivoinrahle to the health of its milortanate in. 

Taming to the right, we pass over a bridge at the 
head of the Leeds and Liverpool canal, where are 
■mneroas and very extensive cea^yards, and, after 
pioceeding a few hundred yards along Oldball-streety 
an opening on the left dicovers St. Paal^ churchy 
(ptig€ 96.) Taiuog this direction, we come to iU 
west ftont, and have an oppoi tunity of examining 
thn costly stroeture. Its obscured situaticn is to be 
regretted. Closely swrtouaded with houMs, the dome 
only can be discovered at a distance ; and a building 
which, placed in a different situation, mig^t have been 
u admired onmment of the town, is so com|det^ 
buried that it is likely that not more than one stfanger 
in fifty has ever, during his stay in town, seen more 
than a distant view of its steeple. Proceeding along 
itsson<h front through Pmssia^treet, and taking^die di^ 
rection of Higfafield^treet, into Ty thebam-street, we 
turn on the left, and presently enter Gteat Crossfaali* 
street. We pa« thus hastily on, becarise m these 
streets there is nothing worthy ef attention. At tbe 
bottom of Great CnMsfaail-street, wUch.is a new 
street, not completely biilt, we enter Byrom-otreetr 
which exfalUts a number of recent erections and km 
provements. Keeping stilLto the left we cater 
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Seotland-road^wliiehis acontinaatkmdf Byran-itreety 
and pass tiie Baptist chapel, and a rery exteUMYe 
brewery. 

Passing the opening of a few streets, we tnm up 
on Hie right to All Siints' church, (pagie 102,) a brick 
- Irailding, witiiout any thing to reconnnend it to par^ 
ttcnlar notice. A little, higher than this is St. Anne's 
ofanrch, (jfoge 97,) standing at the bottom of St. Anne- 
street. It is likewise of brick; within neat and coul* 
modious, but on the outside rendered paltry by an 
attempt at andent decoration. We enter St. Anne- 
•street by a foetway on the west side of the burial 
.ground, lliis is a noUe und welUbuilt street, of coa- 
sideraMe width, and has what few of the streets in Ii« 
▼erpool possess, a flagged parapet through it* whole 
length on eadb side. The houses are mostly elegant^ 
and inhabited by some of the mostrespectableianulies^ 
Near the top o£ this street stands Trinity church, and 
on: the same line is Norton-street, which is again oonr 
thmed by Russel-street. On the summit of the rismg 
ground, where Norton and RnsseUtreets join each 
other, a Tiew of the uriiole line of St. Aanes, Norton, 
Russel, and Clarenee^streets, is obtained. These, when 
built throughout, will fonn an elegant line of street^ 
of very oonriderable loigth, and fiivoured by a grace* 
ful deidivity of the ground. Passing through Rosselo 
Street, among the recent erections we notice the 
Welch cimrity. school, a low but OLtensiTe buildmg 
Wone story, (page IdO,) and ^ter the lower part <tf 
Browttlow-hilU , 
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Fraeeeding in tiiu ifirection, we artiTe at Rane- 
high-place, a raBge cif genteel lionaes^ stmdiii^ at the 
top of RanelaglMtreet, a name derived IroiB te 
Raaeiigh-gardeiis winch fdnnerly oGcoflied this tite, 
and ivere at one time a ftiTOiirite place of resort and 
anmaement, oratorios and concerts being perfiMiwd 
twice a weekin tin open air. 

Taming on the rif^t, along Gasel^treety w« are 
led into ChrjrtoiMqadre* This s^are b of consider- 
able extent, and is a reddence of some considenitioBi 
thoogb upon the decline, in fomiing tiiis sqnre 
lliere was, donbtlen, aoitie attempt at embcHisli- 
■lent ; bnt owing to late and snperior iijsptovemems, 
it appean wisei^bly to have failed. Hie hboses are 
spacious and nniform ; bat the doll and dirty colonr 
of the brides of which tiiey are bnilty assimilating 
them to the hoe of the wide and miTaried pebMe 
pavement of 1^ area wUch they snrroaad, gives Ae 
wliole a daric, gloomy, and monastic iq»pearuice. The 
parapet is 'flagged, bat icept in wretched, eonditidn, 
and general neglect is evident in the whole. Of Jate^ 
however, a little paint has been bestowed on tk% 
IVonts of 'seme of the honses, which is, perhaps, bv 
indication ef an intention to rescue the character of 
tlie^qnare, and to give to it a respectability of appear- , 
ahce equal to the magnitude of its buildings m4 the 
intention of the founder. 

Proceedhig along the same side of the square we 
first enlerad upon we are next conducted thraagfa 
Houghton-street into WiUiamson-squara* Her^ at 
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noHmig has been att cM p Hed y ^ve are not subject to 
disappointBiefit} and wfaalercr v^ be deficient is 
amply compensated by the noble stone ftmt of 
the Theatre, (page 128.) Paaiing thon^ the oppo- 
site opening, we enter Whitecbapel, before men- 
tioned, and, turning to the left, ftrrive at the bottoid 
of liord-street. 

These pedestrian excntsions, though they ma^ be 
josdy complained of as fatigning, will yet be found to 
be the most eligible mode of obtaining a tfaorou^ 
acquaintance with the principal parts of the town, 
with the additional convenience of being able to ex- 
amine the public structures as they are pointed out 
in the respective routes we have traced. Bdt^ as the 
stranger may also wish to visit the environs, we sliail 
next point out a pleasant ride, in which the most in- 
teresting objects in the immediate neighbourhood of 
liverpool inid present tiiemselves to observation. 
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SURVEY OF ms ENVIRONS. 

A RIDE. 

QuiTTiiio the town in the direction of Brownlow^ 
hilly and passing the House of Industry and House of 
Recovery before noticed, we enter upon the road 
leading to Edge-hill, which is immediately before as. 
The view on the right presents a considerable opemng 
to the south* but has little worthy of notice in the 
prospect, except the Botanic Garden, the extent and 
disposition of which is now clearly discovered. It 
forms a contrast to the barren ground by which it is 
snrrounded ; but its external appearance is not there- 
by much improved. No idea of this excellent and 
flourishing establishment can be formed from its exte- 
rior, which has few attractions, the two lodges at the 
entrance not excepted, which have a heavy and com- 
mon appearance. 

Arriving at Edge-hill we observe a considerable 
number of dwelling houses collected on tliis improv- 
ing and pleasant situation, several of which are built 
in a good style, with spacious gardens, and unite the 
attractions of a rural residence with a convenient 
proximity to the town. Taking the middle of three 
roads which diverge from this station, and proceeding 
a few yards on a waste plot of land, an extensive 
prospect opens eastward, and presents a large tract 
of country, well cultivated and fmiUuI, shaded with 
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woods, and intenpeised with ttameroiift Mats, ftrtts, 
and tillages. TIm village of WaTortrae is s«evkMii»- 
ing to the right, at tbe dSstance of aboat two aniles^ 
and, hanging on the side of a distant hill, is the town of 
Prescot^ on &e London road. On thelell, at tho 
distance of abont Intf a mile, we hate a good tiew of 
Oilead-home, the residence of &Soloinoii, M.D. th« 
proprietor of the celebrated medicine the Balm of 
Giiead, from which this splendid house, lately erected 
by him, derives its appellation. 

Proceeding on the side of the hill in a noctiierly 
dlrecti<m we pass Vemon>liall, distinguished by itssor* 
roanding trees, a place of more estimation forsMriy 
tlian at present, hot which has some interest remaininf^ 
as an ancient bnHding bearing the marks of obsolela 
respectibility, and the only ancient object in tbe 
midst of many modem erections. 

Crossing the London road we come to Low-Ui^ 
where there is nothing remarimble to detain the at* 
tention. It may, however^ be noticed, that the tm^ 
Tetter in approadung Liverpool in this direction first 
obtains a view of the tovrn from this eminenoe, which, 
aHer a long space of level ground has been travelled, 
breaks suddenly upon the sight, md presents itself to 
eonsideraUe advantage embosomed in an extensive 
vale, whichsweeps from the south east to the north, and 
accompanied vritii a pleasing variety of land and marina 
scenery. 

Hie road from Low-hm to Bverton is pleasant and 
rural. The latter iasitnated northwards at abont half 
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a «ile distMMse fiDom tiie ibnner, and npoa the spot 
ftttjr iMweis the expectatkni which its distant ap- 
peanaMie excites.- As a viUage it can boast of a 
higher antiqBity than Uhreipool itseU; bat its present 
respectability is but of a veiy recent date* A fa- 
▼oofite resort of opniencey it has now an 8ssembb^;e, 
of elegant ^dtth»; many of which are on a very extenave 
scaled and connect, with archiietttnial taste, beaaty of 
eitoationy a coaunanding prospect) and the decora* 
tions of mral scenery. 

Toraingon the left by the Cross, down the hill, and 
winding round thecofiee-hoase on the right, two roads 
Present tbenselTes, both of which mn along the de- 
ciinty of the hill parallel to each other* The upper 
one is the most el^ble, thouf^ at first the most un- 
pfonunng. After riding a few paces the view opens 
in a most beantiftil and striking manner. Immediately 
on the left the town of liverpool is dispbyed nearly 
in its fall extent ,• on the right is a range of elegant 
booses, wilh shmbberies and gardens disposed in ex* 
cellent order and good taste ; and in front a most ex« 
tensive view of. the estuary of the Mersey, the sea, 
the extremity of tiie Wunal peniusnfa^ and a partial 
view of the northern coast of Lancashire. In clear 
weather tlie distant monntam of Blackcomb, in 
Cmnberiand, may be disthictly seen. 
' .^Qniiting Everton, a winding in the road deprives 
vs for a time of this pleasing scene, but it opens again 
with additional graadeor, eqpectaUy athigh water, at 
tfie tMminatioa of tha ftdge of the hill, near a iaiie . 
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•nd beantiftil hoiue whkfa has the apij^eUatMii of 
St. Bomiiigo. This faonse^ lately the reoideoce of the 
.duke of Qloaeester, is hailt upon an estate ivhiGh was 
.pmrcfaasecl with the prodnets of- « Flrench priae-shi^ 
from St. DomingOy and from this eircnmstance derived 
its name. 

Proceeding in the same fine^ at the foot of thehiO, 
a little to the right, is the village of KiriLdale^'one 
mile from liverpooU It is popnlons, and has some 
good houses. Taking a direction to tiie river side, 
vrhich on inquiry will readily be pointed out, we ar- 
rive at the North shore. The ride along the beach 
is, in the summer, remarkably pleasant^ and mndi 
firequehted. The sands are hard and smooth^ and 
the wind, especially if westerly, cool and refireshiog. 
Ac the distance of three miles from the town^ a road 
turns 6ff inland, at Bootle mills, where are two good 
houses provided with accommodations for persont 
who resort here for the benefit of sea-bathing. 

Returning to the town, few objects present them- 
selves to notice which have any thing of novelty, 
except about the time of high^water, when, in the 
months of July, August, and tiie early part of Sep- 
tember, as we approach tbe town, the beach is co- 
vered with an immense number of bathers of both 
sexes, employing a number of caravans to conduct 
them into the water, where male and female, the old 
and young, the agile and infirm, plunge promiscu- 
ously together, and exhibit a scene , if not remarkable 
for its delicacy, yet sufficiently marked withcheerfolti 
Bees and simplicity* 
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' Fisslng^IlM^ fori and bfltfb, before noticed, andpre- 
vervinif a strafghl direetioi}, we are brought again to 
liie Old chm«h*yard, whefe Chapel^reet, on the left, 
li4ll eoDdiMt the strangeff into the centre of the town. 
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AQUATIC EXCURSION. 



SHotTio the stranger, afler having completed the toi^ 
€f the town and environs, be inclined to take an ex- 
^mrsion by water, we must direct him again to tiie Pa- 
rade slip as the most convcStaient place of embailntion. 
Here the boats which ply on the river are met with ; 
■but if it be intended to visit the higher ferries, the 
packets TKrfll be tiie imost eligible conveyance. The 
ferries on the Cheshire shore are (ennmerating from 
-flonth to north)' Rnncom, Weston-point, Inee, Elles- 
mere Canal-honse, Eastbun^ New Ferry, Rock-honse, 
Tranmere, Woodside, Seacomb, and tiie Magazines* 
To the five former packets sail every day at stated 
times and fiires : the others have ferry-boats attached 
to them, which are frequently passuag and repassing 
the river. 

Eastham ferry is abont eight miles np the river. 
To this phice a stout decked boat sails daily with pas> 
aengers for Chestei", who are forwarded by a coach. 
A person going op in tiiis boat w31 secnre a pleasant 
and safe voyage, and, as the boat returns in abontthree 
qnarteiB of im hour firom the time of its arrival|he may 
return by it witti9ut much loss of lime. Or if a longer 

82 
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Stay on the opposite side be wisbed^ it is bat a plet- 
sant wallt of three miles to the next ieiry, where 
boats are generally in waiting. The village of East- 
ham is a mile distant fr^m the landing place, and is 
only remarkable lor its vicar being entitled to all the 
fish canght in the Mersey on Fridays and Sandays. 
Inigo Jones is reported to have been the architect of 
the church. The ferry-hoose is an inn, where the ac- 
commodations are good and the people attentive. It 
stands close to the edge of the. river, and commands 
an.infcerestmg prospect. The river here is veiy broad, 
and forms, a fine bay sweeping along the Cheshire 
shore by lace, FhMlsham^ and the month of the liver 
IVSeaver. On. the edge of this bay stands Hooton- 
baU, a fine mansion, lately erected, and the seat of the 
eldest branch of the Stanley fiunily. The Ellesmere 
canal joins the Mersey about one mile, above Hooton- 
balL StiU higher np.is the viUage of Ince, fi«m 
whence the nver curves to the eastward and leads op 
to Runcorn, a village which has emerged from obscn- 
nty since the completion of the duke of Bridgewatei^ 
canal, which here &tls into the Mersey through a 
grand series of locks. Runcorn is also a. place of 
.ffesort fat sea bathing,- and- jn the suauner season has 
MuofSPMN visitors, espemaMy from Manchester aod 
its naighbooHiood. It is a very pleasant viliage, bot 
esnaot be seen from this sitnatio*; being obseored 
by the turn In the river which pfcices it behind a pro- 
jeating |K>int of land on the Lancashive side ; bnt 
•ver this point ia the distance is seta a raiB^ai^ a 
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liill, wliicfa it Halton castle, distant one oiile from 
JtuDcorn. 

Befaiod the Eastham ferry-honse is a wood, which 
in the summer affords a pleasant and shady walk. In 
different parts of this wood the riyeir and opposite 
shore break through openings in the trees with a very 
pleasing effect, and the north end affords a good pros- 
pect of the lower part of Liverpool, and the shipping 
in the docks and river. ^ 

The next ferries to the northward are the New- 
ferry, Rock-house, and Tranmere. All these are com- 
fivtable inns, «nd delightftilly situated. As they ap- 
proach nearer the town than the former a greater 
portion of the buildings, and almost the whole line 
of the dodcs are seen from these stetions. Behind 
the Tranmere ferry-house the rising ground is studded 
with houses, composing a village called Holt-hill, an 
elevated and improving sitnation. 

Woodside is opposite to the town, and is the most 
ancient of all the ferries. The accommodations at the 
house are inferior to the higher ferries ; but being 
•opposite the town the passage across the river is 
shorter, and may be made at all times without that 
d^ficalty which in some states of the wind and tide is 
felt m reaching tibe others, and it is in conseqnenoe 
mnch fre4|«enled» At a quarter of a mile to tiie sovth- 
ward of tfus hoose, on the banks of the river, is Bir- 
kenhead |>iiory, some iilterestin^ remains of which 
are now standing. It was founded by HamodeMas- 
sey, third baron of Dunham Massey, in the;i«ign of 
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Henry tbe Second, for sixteen monks of the Bene- 
dictine order. At the Bissolndon its revennes, rained 
tLtjt90. 158. per annmn, were granted to Ralph Wors- 
ley. It appears by its remains to have been of con- 
siderable extent. On tiie right of the priory stands 
a genteel house, which was garrisoned by khog Charles 

' during tiie chfil wars, and taken by the parliament in 
1644: it is deNghtfnlly situated on a rising ferffle ftpot 
of ground, and the whole forms a Tery pleashig ob- 
ject in perspectire from the river and opporite riliore. 
The house, surmounted by a thriving plantation,^ the 

' mitts of the priory decorated with the Ihithibl ivy, 
and tiie peculiarly fertile appearance of the grounds, 
studded with lofty trees, in a situation where every 
tiling is 8terile«ttd naked about them, mark out a spot 
on the line of the shore on which the eye rests vrith 
the more pleasure as the rest of the sceneiy Is mono- 
tonous and common. 

The prospects from the grounds in the neighbour- 
hood are pecnUariy pleasing. In looking southward 
np the river, by the gradual enlargement of the waier 
in breadth to half the extent of the view, and itB^vp- 
parent subsequent contraction by the easterly- bend 
of the fiver towards Runcorn, where it is lost bcinnd 
the prtgecting pohit on the left bank, the Mersey seems 
defied of its character as a rives, and assumes 4he 

• appearance of an extensive intend lake. The view is 
bounded on the sootii by tiie elevated eoontfy in the 

•neighbourhodd of Ftodshan, tiie Helsby hills, vHiMi 
^onnd the frur-lamed forest of Delanere^ and* lofty 
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insobted rock, called Beeston rock, on the crest of 
which are the sUtely remaips of the celebrated Beea- 
toa castle. The height of this rock is 366 feet, and is, 
OB one aide, so perpendicalar as to be wholly inaccesp 
aible. From Woodside, Liverpo<^ is also seen to great 
•dvaDtage, though since the loss of the spires of two 
churches its picturesque beauty is somewhat dimi* 
nished. This loss wiU, however, be speedily repaired. 
About three miles beyond Woodside on the sommit 
of Bidstonhill stand theIight4ioase and signal poles. 
The jndidtous constmclion of the Li^t>heose» and its 
enormous glass reflector, are objects of curiosity to 
th^ stranger. The prospect of the sea from the sam- 
jnit is also very eKteanve. From Uiis hill an extensive 
plain spreads itself to the sea side : and open the Jevely 
which had formerly the name of Wallasey Leser, races 
were nm for many years ; they are now nm at New- 
market, though still called the Wallasey stakes. The 
Tillage of Wallazey stands in the northern comer of 
Cheshire. A creek which has the name of Wallasey 
pool runs westward a considerable way fadand from the 
river Mersey. Wallazey, certainly at one time a 
place of more consideration than at present, has been 
a kind of rival to Liverpool; for in the year 1565, when 
the vessels belonging to Liverpool were enumerated at 
ten barks and 75 men, Wallazey had three barks na« 
vigated by 14 men. Westward of Wallazey along the 
sea shore is Hylelake, which is bounded by the pro- 
jecting land of the Wirral peninsula and tlie coast of 
tlie small ishmd of Hilbree. On the shore of Hyle- 
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lake an botet of great respectability, was erected a 
lewyeanagobyStrJ.T.Stanleyy bart. of Aideri^. 
In tbe snramer season it is much freqnented by bar 
th^v. To this botel it,is also common to nnke sail* 
ing parties of pleasnre^m li^erpool. The distance 
by water is aboiit twelve miles ; but, if a retain the 
same day be contemplated, a day most be chosen 
when it b high water at seven or eight o^dock in the 
morning, -as in' that case, shoald Ibe wind be rather 
imflivonrable, the morning ebb tide will carry the boat 
Ibere, and the retnm be made with the flow of the 
tide in the evening. - 

SeAcomb and the Magaaines are the remuning 
ferries lower down. They have nothing remarkabley 
except that the latter takes its name irom tiie a^join- 
falg magaanes of gunpowder, from which the shippii^ 
are supplied when they go to sea, «nd where th^ 
deposit then* remaining stock npon their letom. . 
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AN EPITOME 

OF THE 

HISTORY OF UVERPOOL. 



A.D. 

tte origin of flie tdwn is nscribed to the bnildiiig 
of a castle, by Roger of Poicticra, o» the 
site of St. George's church, aboat • i07« 

The conquest of iWland, which, by opening an 
interconrse between the two countnes, laid 
the fdaridsidon of the commerce of Liverpool, 

• tobkplacein. ••• * JJ'^f 

First charter granted by Henry 11. • • • 1173 

Second charter granted by John .•• •••• 12w 

The fotmer charters confirmed and enlarged by 

Henrylll. J2!I 

Charter of Edward III. granted • 13«o 

Tower In Watef-street, time of its enction nn- 

• known, perhaps aboiit .......* > 1351 

Tlie old chapel of St. Nicholas, time of it» erec- 
tion not ascertained, bat certainly previous to 1360 

Charter of Hemy IV. granted • •.• - • • •• 139^ 

The Tower enlarged or rebuilt, and fortified by 

Sir J.Stanley ^ ^.- • J405 

Charter of Philip and Mary granted- • • 1563 

The number of householders 138 in 1565 

The ntunbef of vessels belonging to tiie port 
ten barks, making id all «23 tons, navigated 

byTSmen, in--'-- •••••• •• •••'* ^*?^ 

TownOiall, fir»t stone of hud in 1749, opened . • 1754 
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Charter of Charles L granted 1625 

^iege, by Prince Rupert 1644 

Charter of Charles II. granted 1676 

IMtto of James II. 1685 

Ditto of William and Mary. 1695 

Made a distinct parish from Walton 1699 

The popnlatlOD stated at 5000 persons 1699 

The castle granted to the town 1704 

St. Peter's chnrch finished and consecrated* • • • 1704 
liTerpool poisessed 84 shipsy making 5789 tons, 1709 
The first ship frmn Liverpool to Afirica sailed in 1709 
An act obtained for constmcting a wet dock* 
nis was the first dock, and is now called the 

Olddock i7ia 

Act for building St George's church 1715 

Ships belonging to the port increased to 113, 

making 8386 tons v • • • • 1716 

Act for makuig the rivers Mersey and Irwell 

navigable to Manchester 1720 

Inhabitants computed at 10,446 1720 

.Aetfor rendering the river Weaver navigable 

to Northwich and Winsford 1720 

Ships belonging to the port increased to 131 • • 1723 
Blue-coat hospital instituted in 1 709, the building 

finished in its present style 1726 

Inhabitants computed at 12,000 • 1730 

St. George's church consecrated • 1734 

An act obtamed for the formation of a second 

dock, (Salthouse dock) 1738 

A regiment of infiintry raised by the inhabitants 

in support of government during tlie rebellion 1745 
A spire placed on the tower of St Nicholas's 

church 1747 

Infirmary opened 1749 

St. Thomas's church consecrated • 1750 

Ships belonguig to the port increased to 220, 

making 19,176 tons 1751 

Staman's hospital completed X75i 
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Cpitome, &c. 



01dTliaiCre,iiiDhif94«ie,<q|Mtted 1759 

Inhabitants compated at 25,787, in 1760 

FIntstage coach between liveipool and London 



setup » ••• 17fiO 

St Panl*^ church eonsemted 1769 

St. Add^s church consecrated .-.•...,.... 1770 

George's dock completed * 177i 

Theatre Royal in Williamson^qnare opened • - 1772 

PopulatioD, 34,407 1773 

Doke of Bridgewater's canal opened 1773 

St. Jameses church boUt/ 1774 

St. Nicholas's church, altered by a faculty • • • • 1774 

Dispensary built ••••.• 177$ 

St, John's church built 1784 

Act obtained for the construction of the King 

and Queen's docks 1785 

3Lunatic Asylum established 1789 

School for the Blmd instituted 1791 

Trinity church built 1792 

Ships belonging to the port increased to 584, 

making 92,098 tons- » 1793 

Interior of the Town-hall destroyed by fire • • 1796 

Christ church built 1797 

Atfaensenm built 1798 

Botanic Garden planted • 1800 

Union news-room built • 1800 

Population, 77,653, in 1801 

The Goree warehouses burned down 1802 

li^ceum opened 1802 

First stone of the New Exchange-buildings hud 1803 

St, Mark's church built v 1803 

Prince of Wales visited liverpool 1807 

First stone of the Corn-exchange laid 1807 

Grand national jubilee celebrated, and the first 
stone of the pedestal of an equestrian statue 
of his miyesty George III. laid in Great 
George's-square, October 25th l809 

T 
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E pitome, Sec. . 

■ I I sssssssasssssssssssssssssset^BmsassssaaBmsssaot 

.The spire of St. Nicholas's cimrch fefl down into 
the liodhr "Ot the chnreh, wherel>y 24 persons 
were InnedyFebnivy 11th ••«• 181C 

Ships helonffoag to the port increased to 6729. 
making 734,591 tons: dock dnties amounted 
to^65,78« IS. oyU in IMO 

Ships belonging to the port 5616, making 
611,190 tons * *•..< 1811 

The New prison occupied as a borough gaol, 
Julys 1811 

The construction of two new docks conmieno- 
ed,Angust • 1811 

Population 94^376, exclusive of inhabiti^its re- 
siding at Bootle, &irkdide, Everton, West 
Derby, Wavertree,Toxteth-park, &c. and in* 
dependent of upwards of 7000 leuBieni in • • • 1811 



-intcd by Thofc Kaye, liverpooJ. 
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